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HOME OF THE CHILDREN'S MUSEUM, PINEBANK, JAMAICA POND. 


NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS 


THs month will probably see the ground | 


broken for the buildings of the new Con- 
necticut College for Women at New London. 
The architects and the building committee, 
who for some time have been busy with plans, 
have settled on the arrangement of the first 
group of five buildings, which will stand on 
land overlooking the Thames River. it is 
unusual for a college thus to grow, in orderly 
and predetermined physical development from 
the beginning. Like Topsy, the older colleges 
have just grown. Q 


HE Massachusetts State Grange, at its an- 

nual meeting in Tremont Temple, Boston, 
last month, gave an interesting exhibition of 
tropical and subtropical fruits that had been 
raised during the year in New England. Many 
persons were amazed to find that one man had 
raised figs within a few miles of Boston, that 
another had raised cftrons in the Berkshire 
hills, and still another peanuts in Plymouth 
County—all apparently comparable with simi- 
lar things raised in a climate much warmer 
than that of Massachusetts. 
not, of course, indigenous to Massachusetts 
soil, and do not grow there without special 
encouragement and care; but the experiments 
have shown that they can be grown in mar- 
ketable quantities, at a profit. Nevertheless, 
it is on the whole far better for New England 
farmers to confine themselves to things to 
which their soil and climate are especially 
adapted. ® 


OW many kinds of birds are to be found, 

at one season or another, in the hundreds 
of acres of the Boston park system? The chil- 
dren who visit the Children’s Museum near 
Jamaica Pond will soon know, for they will 
see mounted specimens of them, and will then 
set out, alone or with Miss Griffin, the curator, 
to find and watch the living counterparts. It 
will be the same with plants and flowers, 
mineralogical specimens, and other natural 
things. The new museum is one of the few 
of its kind. There is another in New York, — 
a junior department of the Brooklyn Institute 
of Arts and Sciences,—and one in St. Johns- 
bury, Vermont, of which Miss Griffin had 
charge before she came to Boston. A museum 
for children differs little from a museum for 
adults, except that all the exhibits are so 
arranged as to be within the range of the eyes 
of little people; but the person in charge is 
more careful to explain what is to be seen, 
and also leads classes of children afield. More- 
over, it is usual to make the museum a place 
for the reception of specimens that the children 
themselves gather, and each specimen bears 


the name of the finder and information as to | 


when and where and how it was found. 


Ls 


F all the many noises of a great city, those 

of the early morning are the most irritat- 
ing. Every one expects that throughout the 
day there will be noises; nor do those of the 
evening rouse much resentment, for city people 
do not go to bed early enough to mind them. 
But the noises of the early morning are a 
nuisance that stirs the wrath of the residential 
portions of the city. 


that the milkmen make with their rattling | 
wagons and their clattering cans and bottles. | 
Two of the findings of the committee that has 
been considering the matter are particularly 
interesting: First, that the trouble can be 
better remedied by coéperation and a mutual | 
understanding than by new statutes or city 
ordinances; and, second, that there shall be a 
monopoly in the milk business; that is, a com- 
bination of the dealers, instead of competition | 


among them. The result, in the belief of the | 9* 


committee, would be one milk wagon on ench | 
street in the early morning hours, instead of | 
a dozen or two clattering along at short inter- 
vals. For the milkmen, too, the arrangement | 
would have its obvious advantages — fewer 


teams to maintain, fewer men to pay. But if, | | Bates. ’ 


Such products are | 


The Back Bay in Boston | 
has started an organized opposition to the noise | 


from the point of view both of the consumer and 
of the producér, there are good arguments for 
a milk monopoly, why not a grocery monopoly 
or a meat monopoly? It is of much interest 
that at a time when there is so loud an outery 
against combinations and trusts, a powerful 
civic organization should favor letting one 
concern have all the milk business in a given 


district. 
® ¢ 


THEIR NAMESAKES. 


URING the Franco-Prussian. War the 
peasants of Alsace and Lorraine often 
named their dogs for the most hated 
of the German invaders. They found real 
satisfaction in being able to say, ‘‘Dog of a 
Bismarck!’’ twenty times a day. ‘* Down, 
Bismarck, thou wretched beast!’’ ‘‘ Behave 
thyself, Bismarck, pig of an animal, or I will 
beat thee till thy ribs ache!’’ 


Moreover, if the conquerors should actually 
come their way; and any village sneak seek to 
ot favor b 7 ee repeating 5 words spoken against 

the ‘‘man oj iron,’’ there was 
- tty BH By yk. og By tal bh 
too, was Bismarck, it was —* prove; an 
the words complained of could be explained 
away as merely expressive of vexation at a 
canine misdemeanor. 

To name an animal for a person is usually, 
however, intended as a compliment; but he 
| leads occasionally to unfortunate mi 
by oe A popular woman writer of forty 
= fifty ears ado, whewe al alliterative pen name 

n fami about to register 
her oname in the book of, of a country — baw 
she was startled to hear a sharp voice 
her exclaim 


**Grace Greenw you get right out of 
here! It’s no ney Eo demure and inno- 
cent—I know what you’ ve been up to! You 
get out this instant! 

The speaker proved to be the landlord’s 
wife, a great ee of the amazed and indig- 
nant lady at the desk, for whom she had 
named her pet kitten. The kitten had just 
frayed and led a ball of worsted, and was 
being ex —- the premises in disgrace. 

The w York Sun has recently ne 
a comoulat similar misunderstanding. 
| occurred at a tea, where one of the oe 
| overheard a scrap of conversation, in hich 
her favorite was reported as transcending éven 
the ie permitted to genius. 

you know,’’ the hostess was sayi. 
“Kipi 


‘Gene in and behaved so strangely 
he suddenly sprang up, ond 
wouldn’t let the waitress come near the table. 
Every time that she tried to come near, he 
would jump at her. 
‘*He made a dive for the cake, which was on 





the lower shelf of the sideboard, took it into | 


the parlor, and began to eat it ravenously. 
He got the crumbs all over the Sofa and the 
| beautiful rug. 

‘*When hy had finished his cake, he simply 
sat and glared at us.’ 

The visitor could not control herself any 


“ 
cuse me,’’ she aka ee are you 
nat Mr. Rudyard Kipling?’’ 
mas udyard Kiplin ” os 5 her host- 
ess. ‘‘Oh, no; Kipling is our dog!’’ 


® © 
SUFFERING FOR ANOTHER’S 
IGNORANCE. 
Ler here, Bates!’’ roared the master 


of an English village school, one 


morning. ‘‘I have a letter from Mr. 





you inflicted upon him yesterday. Is that a 
fact, Bates ?’’ 


“N-n- nO, | sir,’’ quailed- Bates, ‘‘I never 
| touched ’im. 

But the master did not believe him, and two 
minutes later Bates was asking permission to 
| stand up in class. 

On the following day Johnson returned, and 
the master sought justification for his = 
| before the whole class. ‘‘Did you i a 
| father that Bates thrashed you, 


“No, a” piped the youth. 
ie master’s countenance clouded. ‘‘But 
er 4% wrote to me, saying that Bates did 


‘“*T know ’e did,’’ sniveled Johnson. 
| was Billy Beaucham wa Bang it, sir, but father 
| couldn’t spell Beauc! 


eoes TEROAT or HOARSENESS use BALM-ELIXIR. 
dealers. ASTERN DRUG CO., Distributors. 


LADIES wints ‘for Patchwork “Alc earn cash copy. 
ing names for us. Leightons Corners, Corners, NL 


JACK KNIFE «ssi 
WANTED. 


YOUNG WOMEN to take the eee course for 
nurses at the Worcester State neo. Apply to 
E. V. SCRIBNER, M. D., Supt., Box 67, Worcester, Mass. 
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Train To Be a Nurse ! 


Our Course for Nurses affords young women 
of High School education, aged 21 to 35, an 
opportunity to learn the profession of a Trained 
Nurse, graduating in 3 years. Our graduate 
Nurses earn good pay. 

For further information, address, 


MALDEN HOSPITAL, 24 Murray Road, Malden, Mass. 














ask for Mustards by name. Don’t take an: ot 
. Tell your grocer you wantand must 


Stickney & Poor’s Mustard 











Bradford Comfort 


Unlined Kid Boot for Women 
Pagan we Widths D, E and EE. 
ry Easy Shoe for a | Feet. 
Coutertebie from the N 
breaking in required. 
No. Send for Free Cat of 
45. Shoes for the Fi je 


Chas. A. Roberts, Bradford, Mass. 















Johnson, informing me that his son is unable | 
| to attend school in consequence of a thrashing | 





“it| LUNT, 


Pp, and so he wrote | | Gasoline Engines for § orm pu 








A 00. 
in cold rooms. Fine for autos. 1, * Bosto 
Dorchester Pottery Works, 19 Preston St., Dorchester, Mass. 


» When There’s Snow 


on the ground and a fire on the hearth, the one 
thing needed to complete the comfort and 
hominess is a good, old-fashioned home-made 
mince pie. This is when you need 


Grandmother’s 
Mince Meat 


Its flavor and deliciousness will make you 
dream of old times, times that you can’t remem- 
ber, perhaps, but they have come down through 
legend, history, and story. Many of the asso- 
ciations of those old times have gone, never to 
return, but thanks to some one who took pains 
to save one of the old-time recipes for mince 
meat, it is still possible to have genuine 











Old-Fashioned Mince Pies 


A 10c. package makes one large or two small 
pies. Get a package of Grandmother's Mince 
Meat to-day. Try it, and when you see how 
it is, tell your friends—and your grocer. 

WHIPPLE CO-OPERATIVE CO., Natick, Mass. 


Makers of Grandmother’s Pure Fruit Marmalade. 

















Wheat Coffee 


Contains all the elements that the human system 
needs. It is better to nourish than to stimulate ; 
that’s why Old Grist Mill is superior to coffee in 
results. It’s so like real coffee in color, aroma and 
taste that you can hardly tell the difference, so you 
lose nothing from the standpoint of Try 





it a week and see how much better you feel. 
150 to 200 
the pound = 20c. 


PoTTER & WRIGHTINGTON, Boston, Mass. 








HUB-MARK 
RUBBERS 


See that the Hub-Mark is on the rubber 
before you buy. It is your insurance 


of Standard First Quality Rubber Foot- 
wear for every purpose. 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR 


HUB-MARK RUBBERS 


Boston Rubber Shoe y 
Established 1853 en, Mass. 














3000C 300000C [000 


New 

| Companion 
| Sewing 
Machine 





5000: 3S000C =00C 


3000C 
“O00C 


@ We offer eight high-grade 
styles, prepay all freight 
charges east of Colorado, 
warrant each machine for 
ten years, and sell at a very 
low price. 


3000C 
S000C 


3000C S000C 
3000 000C 000C 


5000C 


S000C 
000C 





SO00C 
3000 


@ How this is accomplished can 
best be told in our new illus- 
trated booklet, which is free to 


every Companion subscriber. 


@ To get this information, direct 
a post card to Perry Mason 
Company, Publishers of The 
Youth’s Companion, Boston, 
Mass., stating that you will be 
interested in learning further 
particulars concerning the New 
Companion Sewing Machine. 
Tens of thousands of these Sewit 
Machines are widely distributed all 
over our country. Its success is 


largely due to the recommendations 


S000C S000C S000C 
3000C S000C 


3000 
S000C 


of purchasers. If a New Compan- 

ion has not been sent into your town, 

ask for Introductory Price. 
j PERRY MASON COMPANY § 
BOSTON, MASS. 1 
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YOUR HOUS 





WILL BE BRIGHT 
AND CHEERFUL 


After you have installed our 


Storage Battery 
Electric Lighting 
System 


$300 and up, with ENGINE, DYNAMO and 
SWITCH-BOARD complete, INSTALLED. 


WRITE NOW for new Catalogue “‘D’’ and Price List. 


MOSS CO., 43 South Market St., BOSTON, MASS. 


New York Office, 37 Warren St. 


: mee Ha aay bone cutting, and the roan Lunt, Moss System 
Water 


upply for Country Houses. (Catalogue ‘““D”’ Free 
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HE ‘‘apple house’’ 
& i at the old squire’s 

farm in Maine was 
a long, low, one-story 
building, which had once 
been painted red, with 
white trimmings. By the 
time we young people 
came home to the farm 
to live, however, the paint 
was almost worn off. 

The house stood out in 
the ‘‘damson patch, ’’ fifty 
or sixty yards behind 
the farmhouse. There 
the Baldwins and other 
winter apples were stored 
in October, to be barreled 
and taken to market a 
few weeks later. There, 
too, grandmother and the 
girls preserved berries, 
cherries, and damson 
plums. 

Sometimes Addison and 
I slept in the apple house, 
in order to keep up a fire 
in the stove and to pre- 
vent the apples from 
freezing. That stove with 
its ‘‘elevated oven’’ was 
more than thirty years 
old. Originally the apple 
house had been divided 
into two parts; one a 
large kitchen, the other a 
dormitory for children. It 
had a curious history. 

Back in what the old 
squire called ‘‘the fifties, ’’ 
a young couple named 
Judson lived in the town- 
ship. The husband wasa 
well-meaning young man 
who bore a good reputa- 
tion; his only fault was 
that he had a hot, hasty temper. Times were 
rather hard with the Judsons; they had five 
children, the oldest of whom was only seven 
years old. In the spring of 1855, after plant- 
ing a crop, Judson went into New Hamp- 
shire to work on a railway that was being 
built. Some of his fellow workmen were rough 
and brutal; in an altercation one night, partly 
in self-defense perhaps, Judson struck another 
laborer with his pick, and killed him. 

Judson was tried for murder; he was found 
guilty, and was sentenced todeath. His young 
wife left the children in care of a neighbor, 
harnessed the lean old horse, and journeyed 
across country, first to the jail where J udson — 
was confined, and then to Concord, where she | 
tried to procure her husband’s pardon. The | 
governor, however, did not see his way to 
grant her petition. 

So, in the deepest misery, the poor young 
woman returned home, to care for her children. 
She did not long survive her husband. 

Then the town authorities put the Judson 
children out in farmers’ families for the rest 
of the winter. At the March town meeting, 
the children were ‘‘bid off’’ to be cared for in 
different families, at a dollar and fifty cents a 
week. The youngest child, little Jamie, who 
was only a baby, was taken by a farmer 
named Dole. 

In June it began to be rumored that little 
Jamie was being ‘‘abused’’ at the Dole place. 


The old squire and grandmother had not | 
The | 


known very much about the Judsons. 
rumor of an abused chiJd disturbed them, 
however; and one day they drove over to the 
Doles’ to see whether there was any truth in 
the report. 

Mrs. Dole was a young woman who appar- 
ently had had little experience with children. 
The old squire and his wife found little Jamie 
in a very dirty crib. A glance showed them 
that the child was badly neglected. When 
grandmother approached the crib, the little 


fellow shrieked and tried to hide himself | 


beneath the coverlet. Closer inspection re- 


vealed the fact that his body was pitiably thin | 


and wasted. 

Neither the old squire nor grandmother said 
much to Mrs. Dole, but on the way home they | 
talked the-matter over earnestly. To notify 


the selectmen and have the child removed to | 


another place might, or might not, result in 
his being treated any better. The people who 
would take a pauper infant to care for, at a 
dollar and fifty cents a week, would hardly be | 


of the most prosperous or most compassionate | 


class. Moreover, the old squire had long been 
dissatisfied with the town’s method of putting 
out its paupers to board at the lowest rates. 
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“AH, MY DEAR FOSTER FATHER!” 
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At that time there were nine 
young children who were 
‘*farmed’’ out, here and there. 
He and grandmother felt cer- 


children were ill-treated and being brought 
up badly. 

So the old squire set to work and built a | 
| poorhouse of his own, so to speak, out in the | 
damson patch. There he and his wife gathered 
all nine of the children, and hired Miss Olive 
Witham, whom we young people afterward 
knew as Aunt Olive, to care for them. 

The town was slow to approve the new 
arrangement. Many of those who 


tain that others of those pauper | 


STORIES /-QLD HOME FARM 


Ill. THE OLD er LITTLE PAUPER. 


| search of him and brought him 
back. * Sometimes the old squire 
had to hitch up and go. It was 
| vexatious; yet the old squire 
never whipped him. He used 
to laugh at the little fellow, put him on the 
wagon seat beside him and take him home; 
and to all the school-teachers the old gentle- 
man tried to explain that Jamie was an ex- 





| should be treated with kindness and patience. 
Notwithstanding his fiery temper, 
had lovable traits. The old squire often led 





the hour. ‘‘He’s a dear little 





had taken the children to board 
were dissatisfied, for they wanted 
the board money. The selectmen 
| would not give the old squire any 
|remuneration; during the ten 
| years that he and grandmother 
maintained their private orphan- 
age, they did so wholly at their 
own expense. 

Not until the town finally 
bought a farm and equipped it 
for the support of its paupers, 
was the old squire’s nursery 











the old gentleman was wont to 
say. ‘‘He is affectionate, and 
very loyal to his friends. ’’ 

From an early age Jamie used 
to sing, as he ran about in the 
garden. People up on the hills 
of the sheep pasture would hear 
him singing as clear and high as 
a bird; it was amazing how far 
his little voice would carry. 

When, at last, the town pur- 
chased a poor farm, and the old 





transformed into the apple house. 
Little Jamie was in Aunt 


and every one else more trouble, or at least | 
more solicitude, than all the other children | 
together. In the matter of temper, he was | 
the hottest little peppercorn of a boy that you 
| can imagine. 
he would fly into a rage on the most trivial 
| provocation, screech, throw his things about, 
fairly jump up in the air, and start to run 
|away. At such times, Aunt Olive would have 
| to catch him and hold him by main strength 
until his fit of temper had passed. 

| When Jamie was eight years old, the neigh- 
bors nicknamed him ‘ Little Firebrand ”’; 





by the water pail in the schoolroom was chris- 
tened ‘‘Little Jamie’s corner,’’ because the | 
teachers kept him standing there by himself | 
so much. 

He ran away from the old farm more than 
fifty times. Generally Aunt Olive went in 








| Olive’s charge for the entire ten years; and it | 
is hardly too much to say that he gave her | 


When he was three years old, | 


and at the district school he was always having | 
scrimmages and getting punished. A cuddy | 


squire’s private orphanage be- 
came the apple house, what was 
believed to be a good home was found for 
Jamie— then in his twelfth year—with a 
farmer who lived not far away. There he 
was to live until he was twenty-one. 


| ceedingly high-strung, excitable child, who | 
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HE CRIED, AND ENFOLDED THE OLD SQUIRE IN A TRULY 


Jamie | 
him out into the field and talked with him by | 


chap, when he isn’t excited,’’ | 


| him ; 


Less than a month later, however, word | 


| came that he had run away. 
be found of him for more than a year; then a 
neighbor who was visiting Boston saw him, 
attired as a choir boy, singing in an Episcopal 
church. This neighbor learned that the boy 
was regarded as having a remarkably sweet 
voice, and that the choirmaster was looking 
after him. So no effort was made to bring 
him back to Maine. 

Later, the old squire heard that Jamie was 
singing in the choir of a fashionable church 





| when we young people came home to the old 
farm to live, —the old squire learned that, under 
a professional name, Jamie was singing in 


No trace could | 
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boyhood. None of his 
surviving brothers knew 
where he was or anything 
about his fortunes. We 
young folks had never 
seen him. 

One afternoon in Sep- 
tember the old squire and 
grandmother had driven 
to Hebron to attend a 
Congregationalist confer- 
ence meeting. Our youth- 
ful neighbors, Kate and 
Thomas Edwards, had 
come over to join us in 
roasting sweet-corn ears. 
We boys were just roast- 
ing the corn, when we 
heard some one drive into 
the yard. A surrey was 
at the door, and on the 
back seat sat a young 
gentleman of truly royal 
appearance. He wore a 
silk hat and kid gloves; 
his buff topeoat was 
thrown back, and showed 
the diamond pin in his 
shirt front. 

‘“‘My! The Prince of 


Tartary himself!’’ Kate 
gasped, as she peered 
from the window. ‘‘Why, 
Doad, were you looking 


for any of the crowned 
heads here to-day ?’’ 

Theodora and Ellen 
were equally mystified 
and impressed. Addison 
and I hastened out to 
welcome the personage. 

‘** Bon jour!’’ the stran- 


ger cried, in a musical 
voice. ‘‘Is the old squire 
at home? He is still liv- 


ing, is he not?’’ 

Addison made haste to say yes, and to tell 
where the old squire was. 

‘*And grandma?’’ asked the stranger. 

‘*Oh, she is well. She is with the old squire 
to-day,’’ Addison answered. 

‘*And Aunt Olive?’’ 

We assured him that Aunt Olive was as 
well as ever. 

His eyes roved over the premises. ‘‘Ah, 
the same place, the same dear old place!’’ he 
cried. ‘‘Not a change, not a change! ‘Time 
writes no wrinkle on thine azure brow.’ ’”’ 

He stepped briskly round the house, and 
when we ventured to steal after him, we espied 
him in the damson patch, in rapt contempla- 
tion of the old apple house. Soon he went 
into the building, and we heard him moving 


| about. 


‘*Now, who is he?’’ we asked each other; 
but no one could guess. 

He came out at last, went into the barn, 
and, silk hat and all, climbed a ladder to the 
‘*high seaffold.’’ The hat looked cobwebby 
when he came down. He made for the goose 
pond, came round by the bee shed in the 
garden, and then struck through the Baldwin 
orchard and passed across the east field and 
pastures to the ‘‘little sea,’’ where they used 
to wash the sheep. There he disappeared from 
view altogether ; finally he reappeared, coming 
from the other side of the farm. 

Addison and I met him, and invited him to 
stay until the old squire and grandmother 
should come home. He thanked us, but said 
he wanted to look round a little more; and 
away he went across lots to the old pine on 
the ridge of the colt pasture, where we saw 
him against the western sky line, as he watched 
the sun set. 

Theodora and Ellen came out to gaze at 
Kate and Thomas had gone home. The 
driver of the span and surrey still waited 
patiently; and we inferred that the stranger 
intended to go back that night. But the 


| stranger, it appeared, had no intentions what- 


ever. He did not return until just at dusk, 
when the driver approached and reminded him 
that he had not paid for his drive, 

‘*Hello, you here yet?’’ said the stranger. 
**So I haven’t.’’ And he handed the driver 
a ten-dollar bill. 

‘*T don’t think I can change it,’’ said the 


| driver. 
in New York. Later still,—about the time | 


‘*Don’t try,’’ said the stranger, with a smile. 
‘*Keep it—and be gone.’’ 

Once more we invited the personage to come 
in and make himself comfortable in the old 


|opera in Paris, Berlin, and other European | sitting room. 


| cities. 
| Jamie had never written to the home of his 





| 


‘*Yes, I will! I will!’’ he cried. 
He was standing in reminiscent mood before 
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‘¢General Scott’s Triumphant Entry into the 
City of Mexico,’’ and ‘‘ Jesus before Pilate,’’ 
when the old squire and grandmother re- 
turned. The stranger heard their voices at 
the door, and rushed out. 

‘* Ah, my dear foster father!’ he cried, and, 
enfolding the old squire in a truly Continental 
embrace, he kissed him on both cheeks. It 
had grown dark, and for the moment the old 
gentleman was at a loss; he withdrew and 
peered at the affectionate stranger, who cried, 
‘*Don’t you know me, foster father?’’ 

Then the old squire guessed the truth, and 
his face suddenly beamed. ‘‘It’s Jamie, isn’t 
it?’’ he exclaimed, as the young man again 
enfolded him in his arms. 

Grandmother clambered out of the wagon, 
and was in turn embraced with much emo- 
tion. Ellen and Theodora withdrew softly; 
they feared perhaps that the stranger’s flood 
of affection might also engulf them. But the 
old people and ‘‘Jamie’’ made for the sitting 
room, and Addison and I took the horse to 
the stable, and the girls got supper. We had 
the farm chores to attend to, and saw little 
more of Jamie that night; but later in the 
evening we heard him singing the old squire’s 
favorite hymn, ‘‘Lead, Kindly Light:’’ 

“Lead, kindly Light, amid th’ encircling gloom, 

Lead Thou me on: 
The night is dark, and I am far from home, 
Lead Thou me on!” 

He certainly did sing it beautifully. 

Early in the morning we heard him up on 
the hills of ‘the sheep pasture, caroling some 
song, quite as he did when he was a boy; so, 
at least, the old squire remarked to grand- 
mother. 

At breakfast he shone and sparkled and 
talked entertainingly of his wonderful career 






“TOOK out, Miss Schmidt! 
a There goes the mucilage 
bottle!’’ cried Mr. Wal- 
lace, with exasperation in his 
voice. He grasped at the rolling 
bottle, which was leaving a 
stream of sticky fluid on the clean 
blotter he had just tacked to the 
money-order desk. ‘‘Never mind,’’ he added, 
as Christina jumped, and clutched awkwardly 
at the bottle, only to complete the destruction. 
‘*T can clean it up in a few minutes.’’ 

‘‘Tsn’t she the limit?’’ said one of the rural 
carriers outside the window. ‘‘I don’t see 
why the P. M. ever took her.’’ 

‘*T suppose he felt sorry for her,’’ sighed the 
assistant postmaster, as he mopped up the mess 
after declining Christina’s offers of help. 
‘‘Her mother has a hard time of it, and Chris- 
tina is the only one old enough to help her. 
She is so awkward that she upsets everything. 
Just imagine any one of the other clerks we’ve 
had doing a trick like this.’’ 

‘Yes, but you said the other clerks were 
rattle-pated, and you can’t say that about 
Teeny. She is bright as a do 

“‘Oh, she’s bright enough,’’ admitted Mr. 
Wallace. ‘‘Her marks at the examination 
were the highest on the list.’’ 

In the general delivery, just out of hearing, 
Christina, or Teeny, as she was called by the 
rural carriers, who had known her all their 
lives, was wiping away a few stray tears and 
resolving anew to be careful. Somehow she 
was unlucky with everything she touched, but 
she was so desperately afraid of Mr. Wallace 
that she could hardly be blamed. She knew 
that he disapproved of her, and it so weighed 
upon the poor girl that her natural awkward- 
ness was increased. 

Teeny wore large shoes that made her clump 
about the place like a man; and although her 
clothes, chosen by her hard-working German 
mother, were always neat and clean, they left 
much to be desired in the way of style and 
fit. Contrasted with the pretty young lady 
who had left the general delivery three months 
before in order to get married, Teeny was 
like a baby elephant, the carriers said, but 
they considerately said it out of her hearing. 
Mr. Dillon, the postmaster, was a kind man, 
with granddaughters almost as old as Teeny, 
but the others made life wretched for her 
without meaning to. 

‘*Is the postmaster in?’’ inquired a voice, 
as Teeny sat thinking of her woes. The 
sudden start she gave sent the ‘‘nixie’’ letters 
flying in all directions. 

‘*Mr. Dillon is at home, sick in bed,’’ she 
managed to say. 

‘*That’s too bad,’’ said the stranger, with 
concern in his tones. *‘Perhaps the assistant 
postmaster is here? I am James Greshom,’’ 
he went on, as Mr. Wallace came up. 
an inspector sent to examine the office. ’’ 

‘*Will you show me your commission ?’’ in- 
quired the assistant. 

‘*Certainly.’? He opened his satchel and 


produced his credentials, and then Mr. Wal- 
lace admitted him to the office. 
‘Tf the postmaster is too ill to come down, 








“*T am | 


| seraped every corner of the desks, the safe, 
|and even the boxes in the general delivery, 


abroad. Afterward he strode away to look up 
Aunt Olive Witham, and was gone three 
hours. I would have given half my little 
deposit at the new savings bank to see Aunt 
Olive and hear what she said when he first 
burst in upon her! 

In the afternoon he went to look up his 
brothers, who lived at varying distances in the 
town; we heard afterward that he helped 
them very substantially. Indeed, the sums 
that he received for singing in opera seemed 
fabulous to us plain country people. 

Addison and I also learned, later, that in 
the kindest and most delicate manner possible, 
he had tried to make the old squire a really 
magnificent present, in evidence of his grati- 
tude, and that the old gentleman had some 
difficulty in declining it. 

Aunt Olive, however, accepted a present of 
generous size, in the then recently reorganized 
currency of the country. 

That evening in the old sitting room, Jamie 
sang for us first several Italian songs, and 
then others in English, which we liked far 
better. One in particular he repeated, be- 





cause the girls seemed to like it very much, 
although they were much too shy to say so— 
**T’ll Never Cease Loving Thee.’’ 


“If the apple grows on the apple tree, 
And the wild winds blow o’er the wildwood free, 
And the dark streams fiow to the deeper sea, 
And they all had ceased growing and blowing and 
flowing, 
I cannot help loving thee.” 


He left us early the next morning, to take 
a train for New York. If the hot and hasty 
temper of his boyhood still survived in him, 
we saw no trace of it. What seemed to have 
come out in him with the years was the loyal, 
affectionate nature of his mother. . 
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we will go ahead with the inspec- 
tion, for I want to catch that four- 
o’clock train south,’’ said the 
inspector, briskly. ‘‘ No doubt 
everything is in good shape, so 
that it will not take long. We will 
begin with the stamps, if you 
please. Just spread them out in 


the private office, and I will count them. In 


the meantime you may get out any other sup- 
plies you have. Do you keep anything in 
your local bank ?’’ 

‘*We have fifty thousand stamps there,’’ 
said Mr. Wallace, as he opened the safe. 
‘«That is, fifty thousand twos; and there are 
some broken lots of other denominations. ’’ 

‘*What time does your bank close? Can you 
send for them at once?’’ 

‘*Tt will only take me a few minutes to get 
them,’’ said Mr. Wallace. ‘‘Miss Schmidt, 
can you look after both windows while I am 
gone? Trade isn’t very brisk this afternoon.’’ 

Christina promised, and everything settled 
down to quiet in the office. The rural car- 
riers, seeing the inspector at work, silently 
finished their tasks, and then slipped out 
into the gloom of the dull November after- 
noon. The girl watched both windows nerv- 
ously for possible customers; she felt sure that 
something would go wrong, and the more 
quietly she tried to move about, the more noise 
and confusion she made. She had heard that 
newly appointed clerks might be removed at 
the end of six months’ probation if not effi- 
cient, and she became convinced that the 
inspector would recommend her removal that 
afternoon. She had been teased so much that 
she jumped every time she was spoken to. 

By the time Mr. Wallace returned from the 
bank, the inspector had finished counting the 
stamps. ‘‘Seventeen thousand five hundred 
and fifty two-cent stamps, ’’ said the inspector, 
jotting down some figures on his pad. ‘‘Now 
for the twos from the bank.’’ 

‘*There ought to be more than that,’’ said 
Mr. Wallace. 

‘*Well, maybe I have made an error. 
look them over while I take the ones. ’’ 

But when Mr. Wallace counted ‘the stamps, 
he found the number recorded by the inspector 
to be correct. He was getting worried, but the 
inspector urged him to keep cool. ‘‘You prob- 
ably have some stock in another part of the 
safe that you have forgotten, ’’ he said. ‘‘ Look 
the place over carefully. ’’ 

The inspector, the assistant postmaster, and 
even trembling Teeny counted the stamps 
again, but they found that the shortage was 
the same. According to the inventory at the 
close of September and the record of the daily 
sales, there should have been more than sev- 
enty-five thousand two-cent stamps. The one- 
cent stamps were short also. 

Teeny forgot her fear of Mr. Wallace in feel- 
ing sorry for him. Nervously he raked and 


You 


but no stamps appeared. 

‘*Who are the bondsmen for the postmas- 
ter?’’ asked the inspector, thoughtfully, when 
the search was ended. ‘‘We’ll have to send 





for them if you think Mr. Dillon is too ill to 
be told of the condition of affairs. Mind you, 
I think there is only some mistake in mis- 
placing the stock, and though my daily report 
will have to recommend a reprimand for the 
careless way you keep things here, I will give 
you a little time to straighten up matters. ’’ 

‘Tf there is any shortage, I will take care 
of it out of my personal bank account, ’’.said 
Mr. Wallace, firmly. ‘‘I wouldn’t have Mr. 
Dillon know of this for anything. He is one 
of my best friends, and the shock might kill 
him. I am sure everything is perfectly 
straight and honest, and if you will give me 
time to look things up, I think we can find 
the stock or the money. I’ll own it looks 
bad, but if you can get along without sending 
for the bondsmen, I’ll be greatly obliged to 
you.”’ 

‘*Well, I might take charge of the office 
myself, and give you a chance to look up the 
shortage, though I take a chance of getting 
into trouble by doing so. You know how strict | 
the department is with us, and my report | 
should be mailed at once; but if you think | 
you can look it up to-night, Vl wait till 
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THE SUDDEN START SHE GAVE SENT 
LETTERS FLYING. 


morning. It’s almost too late for that four- 
o’clock now, and I might as well stay over. 
Isn’t that bank closed? How are you going 
to get the money for the shortage?’’ 

‘*T’ll go this minute and get every penny I 
possess, and put it here as a guarantee that I 
mean what I say when I tell you things are 
all right,’’ said the assistant, warmly. ‘‘I’m 
honest, and I can vouch for Miss Schmidt. 
I know it’s all right, and I want to prove it 
to you. I don’t want this to get all over 
town, either.’’ 

Teeny’s eyes were so blinded with tears that 
she narrowly missed stumbling over the waste- 
basket, as Mr. Wallace sped out of the office 
toward the bank. He soon returned with 
seven hundred dollars,—considerably more 
than the shortage,—which he proceeded to 
put with the daily sales money for the day. 
‘*T told them Mr. Dillon was too ill to bother 
with the bank account, and I would use my 
own money,’’ he explained. ‘‘Now we’ll 
count those missing stamps as sold until 
they’re found!’’ He tried to calm down to 
wait on a man at the stamp window. 

When the customer had gone, the inspector 
said, kindly, ‘‘I assure you, Mr. Wallace and 
Miss Schmidt, this unfortunate affair will go no 
further until the adjustment is made. Mr. Wal- 
lace’s manly action in trying to shield the post- 
master from annoyance, as well as the putting 
up of the cash until the stamps are produced, 
will weigh heavily with the department. ’’ 

The task of inspecting the rest of the office 
kept the man busy until after dark. He chatted 
pleasantly with Mr. Wallace and Teeny, and 
even tried to persuade the girl to go to her 
evening meal; but she was too much excited 
to want to eat. She was hunting every spare 
moment for the missing stamps, as was Mr. 
Wallace; neither of them could have eaten a 
bite. However, Teeny would have to go home | 
at seven o’clock, or her mother would be down 
at the office to see why she was delayed. Mr. 
Wallace was determined to spend the night 
there unless he found what he was looking for. 

‘*Fire! Fire! Fire!’’ rang the ery in the 
street, and the red glare of a burning building 
lighted up the dingy office. In another mo- 
ment the fire engines went clanging by. 

In spite of his troubles, Mr. Wallace ran to 
the front door; the inspector was not far 
behind him. The rear doors were locked, and 
since they stood in the front door, both men 
knew that no one could rob the office. As 








Teeny was following the men to the door, 
she ran into a chair and upset the inspector’s 
satchel and all his belongings. She uttered a 
groan, and expected both men to run back to 
investigate the commotion; but the noise in 
the street drowned the noise she made, and 
with trembling hands she hurriedly put the 
things back into the satchel. As she did so, 
she saw something that made her gasp; but 
she restored the things quickly. 

‘*Let me see,’’ said the inspector, as he and 
Mr. Wallace came back from the door. ‘‘I’ll 
get my report out on that seven-o’clock train, 
I think. I’ll go over to the hotel and make 
it out, and then come back to help you.’’ 

He leisurely pulled on his coat, and did not 
notice that Teeny had hurried out of the door. 
She came panting back with two men, who 
looked bewildered and amazed, and then she 
made an awkward dart toward the inspector. 
She grasped his satchel just as he was about 
to take it up, and ran to Mr. Wallace. 

‘*Take it! Take it! Our stamps are in 
| there !?? 

Mr. Wallace looked at Teeny in amazement, 
and the inspector angrily made a move to take 

the satchel away from 
him. ‘‘This is an out- 
rage!’’ he said: ‘‘Is the 
girl crazy ?’’ 

The two men whom 
Teeny had hastily called 
from the group at the fire 
looked on in bewilder- 
ment; but when the in- 
spector scuffled with the 
assistant in an attempt 
to recover the satchel, 
they grabbed his arms 
and held him fast. 

“Tf the stamps ain’t 
in there,’’ drawled one 
of the men, ‘‘we won’t 
hurt you. If you’re 
honest, you won’t object 
to showing what you 
have. ’’ 

“‘T upset his satchel 
by accident,’’ cried 
Teeny, ‘‘and I saw 
the stamps in there! 
They are in our own 
old register envelopes, 

’ Mr. Wallace. ’’ 

‘“*You’re right, they 
are, Teeny!’’ cried Mr. 
Wallace, hastily examin- 
ing the contents of the 
satchel while the inspec- 
tor struggled and cursed. 
‘*T knew they were not 
stolen. ’’ 

‘*But they were, ’’ said 
one of the men, and he 
held the stranger fast. 

‘“*Go and get a couple of policemen at once. 
This fellow’s pretty strong.’’ 

When the excitement was all over, and the 
telegraph wires had clicked off the story, and 
the government officials at Washington knew 
what had happened, Christina collapsed and 
came near fainting. 

‘«Teeny, you’re a heroine,’’ said Mr. Wal- 
lace, warmly, ‘‘and I beg your pardon for 
ever being unkind to you. Yes, I was unkind. 
I thought you were awkward and troublesome, 
but —’’ 

‘‘Well, Lam!’ wailed Teeny. ‘‘I’ll never 
learn anything! I’m awfully awkward.’’ 

‘“*And a blessed, lucky thing it is for us 
all!’? said Mr. Wallace, fervently. ‘‘If you 
hadn’t upset that satchel, that scoundrel would 
have stolen our stamps and my money. I’ve 
no doubt he intended to leave for parts un- 
known on the night train. He is a smooth 
rascal, and there’s no telling how many 
offices he’s held up.’’ 

The fraudulent inspector proved to be a 
criminal who had stolen an inspector’s com- 
mission, and who had cleverly altered it to 
suit his own purpose. After he was safely 
lodged in prison, and his methods were dis- 
closed, a number of postmasters and their 
assistants confessed that he had held them up 
for large or small amounts. He would drop 
into an office and find the money or the stamps 
short, and then would ‘‘allow’’ the postmaster 
to straighten up the matter and get a good 
report. Of course most of them were will- 
ing and anxious to put in several hundred 
dollars rather than to lose their positions or 
to have the matter become public property, 
and the bogus inspector had escaped for a long 
time. No doubt he would have permitted Mr. 
Wallace to make the stolen stamps good out of 
his own pocket, and the matter would have 
been hushed up, had not Teeny upset his 
satchel. 

Mr. Dillon and Mr. Wallace suitably re- 
warded Christina, but Mr. Wallace did more 
than merely reward her with a gift. He 
issued an order to the carriers; and ever 
thereafter the generail-delivery clerk was 
known no longer as Teeny, but as Miss 
Christina or Miss Schmidt. He was so kind 
and patient with her blunders that she im- 
proved wonderfully. Then he persuaded his 
sister to take the German girl under her 
protecting wing, and Teeny blossomed out in 
pretty clothes in a most astonishing manner. 


THE “NIXIE” 











‘*Well, Christina, your inspector will not 
try to defraud any more postmasters at pres- 
ent,’’ said Mr. Dillon, the day the judge sent 
Charles Silver, alias James Greshom, to 
prison for a long term. ‘‘You did a good 
piece of work the day that you caught that 
thief, and I’m proud of you; but somehow I 
don’t believe you’ll ever do it again. You 


The STUPIDITYo/teINSECT 


By |.Henri Fabre 





HE world is pro- 

gressing; /audator 

temporis acti is 
out of court just now. 
Yes, but sometimes it 
goes backward. When 
I was a boy, we were 
taught in our twopenny 
textbooks that man is a 
reasoning animal; now- 
adays, there are learned 
volumes to prove that 
human reason is merely 
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are always so careful and quiet about your 
work now, Christina.’’ 

‘*T never want to do it again,’’ said Chris- 
tina, modestly, glancing down at her becoming 
dress and trim shoes. ‘‘Onetinspector is enough 
for me to catch in a lifetime—and I’ll never 
upset any more satchels if I can help it, though 
I’m not sorry I upset that one.’’ 
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would really show a 
modicum of reason. 

The question shall be 
decided by experiment. 
To begin with, consider 
a few instances that come 
within the first case. A 
mason bee has finished 
the first layer of the cov- 
ering of the cell. She 
has gone in search of a 
second pellet of mortar 
with which to strengthen 





a higher rung in the 
ladder the foot of which 
reaches to the bottommost depths of animal- 
ism. The noble faculty of which we were 
so proud is a zodlogical attribute. All have 
a share of it, from the live atom to the anthro- 
poid ape, that hideous caricature of man. 

It always struck me that this leveling theory 
made facts say what they did not say; it struck 
me that, in order to obtain the even plain, 
or level, man—the mountain peak—was being 
lowered, and the animal—the valley—raised. 
I wanted a few proofs of this equalization; 
and, finding none in the books, or finding only 
proofs that are doubtful and open to discus- 
sion, I observed for myself, I experimented. 

My mason bees, with their nests hanging 
on the inner walls of my porch, lent themselves 
to continuous experiment better than any other 
hymenopteron. I had them under my eyes 
at all hours of the day; I was free to follow 
their actions in full detail; and their numbers 
allowed me to repeat my experiments until I 
was perfectly convinced. 

The mason bee utilizes, first of all, the old 
galleries of the clay nest. The old corridors, 
which save work, are in great demand; but 
there are never many vacant; and so the 
building of new cells soon begins. The cells 
are cemented to the surface of the nest, 
which thus increases in thickness every year. 
They are not built all at once; mortar and 
honey alternate continually. The masonry 
starts with a sort of little half-cup, or thimble, 
the circumference of which is completed by the 
wall against which it rests. Picture the cup 
of an acorn cut in two and stuck to the sur- 
face of the nest; there you have the receptacle 
in a stage sufficiently advanced to receive a 
first consignment of honey. 


The Mason and the Harvester. 


HE bee thereupon leaves the mortar and 
i busies herself with harvesting. After a 

few foraging trips, the building is re- 
sumed ; and fresh courses of masonry raise the 
edge of the cup, which becomes capable of 
receiving more provisions. Then the mason 
once more becomes a harvester; and these 
alternations continue until the cell is of the 
regulation height, and holds the amount of 
honey required for the larva. 

At last comes the time for laying. We see 
the bee arrive with a pellet of mortar. She 
gives a glance at the cell; she inserts her 
abdomen; and the egg is laid. Then and 
there, with her pellet of cement, the mother 
closes the orifice and manages so well that the 
lid receives its permanent form at this first 
attempt. What would happen if, after laying 
her egg, she left the house open, and went to 
the cement pit to fetch the material to block 
the door? Some intruder might drop in and 
substitute her own egg for the mason bee’s. 
The mason consequently never lays her egg 
without having in her mandibles the pellet 
of mortar required for the immediate con- 
struction of the lid. 

Now, as long as the surrounding conditions 
are normal, the insect’s actions are calculated 
rationally, in view of the object to be attained. 
But take cases of accident. We must draw 
the line between two different cases. In the 
first, an accident happens to the work in 
which the insect is at the moment engaged. 
In these circumstances, the animal is capable 
of remedying the accident ; it continues, under 
a similar form, the task whereat it was work- 
ing; it remains, in short, in its present mental 
condition. In the second case, the accident 
has to do with a state of things that is more 
remote; it bears upon a completed task where- 
with, normally, the insect is no longer con- 
cerned. To remedy this accident, the animal 
would have to retrace its mental course; it 
would have to do all over again what it has 
just finished, before it applies itself to anything 
else. . Will the insect be able to leave the 
present and hark back to the past? That 


A MASON BEE AT WORK. 





her work. In her ab- 
sence, I prick the lid 
with a needle and widen the hole. The insect 
returns and repairs the damage. It was en- 
gaged on the lid, and in mending that lid is 
merely continuing its work. 

Another bee is still at her first course of 
masonry. The cell as yet is no more than a 
shallow cup, and contains no provisions. I 
make a big hole in the bottom of the cup, and 
the insect hastens to stop the breach. It was 
busy building, and it goes a little out of its 
way to continue building. Its repairs are a 
sequel to the work on which it was engaged. 


The Hole in the Jar. 


THIRD has laid her egg and closed the 
cell. While she is gone in search of a 
fresh supply of cement to strengthen the 
door, I make a large aperture immediately 
below the lid, too high up to allow the honey 
to escape. The insect arrives with mortar 
intended for a different work, sees its broken 
jar, and soon repairs the damage. I have 
rarely seen such a sensible performance. 
Nevertheless, all things considered, let us 
not be too lavish with our praises. The 
insect was busy closing up. .On its return, it 
sees a crack, which represents in its eyes a 
bad join that it had overlooked; it completes 
its actual task by improving the join. 
The conclusion to be drawn from these three 
cases is that the insect is able to cope with 


in the rudimentary cup stage that contains no 
provisions. A few moments later, this orifice 
is stopped by the mason. We have already 
witnessed a similar patching. The insect, 
having finished, starts foraging. I reopen the | 
hole at the same place. When the bee rubs | 


cup. The havoc is undoubtedly observed. 
When plunging her head into the cup to take 


antennz into the artificial hole; she sounds it, 
she explores it, she cannot fail to perceive it. 

The insect notices the damage; that is cer- 
tain. It flies off. Will it bring back mortar 


as it did just now? Not at all. It returns 
with provisions, it disgorges its honey, it 
rubs off its pollen, it mixes the material. The | 


oozes through with difficulty. 
paper and free the hole. I renew my sweep- 


brought; I clean the opening sometimes in the 


she is working at her compound. 


The Open Breach. 
HE unusual happenings in the warehouse 
cannot escape her, any more than the 


cell. Nevertheless, for three consecutive hours 


the vessel; she persists in trying to fill her | 
cracked receptacle, from which the provisions 
disappear as soon as she has stored them in it; 


cell with fresh courses of masonry ; she brings | 
provisions that I continue to abstract. She | 
makes thirty-two journeys before my eyes, | 
now for mortar, now for honey, and not once 


bottom of her jar. 


time I neglect to clean out the artificial orifice, 
and leave the victuals to ooze out gradually. 
At last the egg is laid and the door sealed 
up; the bee has done nothing in the matter of 
the disastrous breach. And yet to plug the 
hole would be an easy matter for her ; a pellet 
of her mortar would suffice. When the cup 
contained nothing, did she not instantly close 
the hole that I had made? Why are not those 
early repairs repeated? The failure to repeat 
them clearly shows the animal’s inability to 
retrace the course of its actions, however 
slightly. At the time of the first breach, the 
insect was laying the first courses of masonry. 





The accident produced through my agency 


off her first load in the cell, the pollen streams | 
through the aperture in the bottom of the | 


stock of what she has stored, the bee puts her | 


from its present trip to repair the injured jar | 


almost solid mess obstructs the breach and | 
I roll a spill of | 


ings whenever necessary, as new provisions are | 


bee’s absence, sometimes in her presence while | 


breach kept open at the bottom of the | 


I witness this strange sight: the bee, full of | 
active zeal for her actual task, omits to plug | 


does she think of stopping the leakage at the | 


At five o’clock in the evening the work | 
ceases, It is resumed on the morrow. This | 
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enough ; we also want the varied test. Let us, 
then, examine the insect’s intelligence from 
another point of view, that of the introduction 
of foreign bodies into the cell. The mason 
bee is a housekeeper of scrupulous cleanliness. 
Not a spot of dirt is permitted in the honey- 
pot. Any refuse has to disappear, and that 
quickly, lest afterward the larva should find 
| coarse fare under its delicate mandibles. 

I place on the surface of the honey five or 
six bits of straw a third of an inch in length. 
|I behold an attitude of astonishment on the 
part of the insect on its return. Never before 
have so many sweepings accumulated in its 
| warehouse. The bee picks out the bits of 
straw, one by one, and each time goes and 
gets rid of one of them at a distance. The 
| effort is out of all proportion to the clearance 
effected; I see the bee soar above the nearest 
plane tree, at a height of thirty feet, and fly 
away beyond it to rid herself of her burden, a 
|mere atom. She fears lest she should litter 
the place by dropping her bit of straw on the 
| ground, under the nest. 
I place upon the mess a mason bee’s egg 
| that was laid before my eyes in an adjacent 
cell. The bee picks it out and goes and throws 
it away at a distance, like the straws of a 
|moment ago. Here we have evidence not only 
of the bee’s cleanliness, but also of another 
quality. That precious egg, for whose future 
the bee makes such exhausting efforts, becomes 
a valueless, cumbersome, hateful thing when 
it belongs to another. Her own egg is every- 
thing; the egg of her next-door neighbor is 
| nothing. The individual, so zealous on behalf 
lof her own family, displays an abominable 
| indifference to the rest of her kind. 


she constantly alternates between mason’s and | 
harvester’s work; she raises the edges of the | 


A Cleanly Housekeeper. 


ASTLY, I stick into the honey a bit of 
straw nearly an inch long, and let it 
| stand well out above the rim of the cell. 
The insect extracts the straw by dint of great 
| efforts; she pulls from one side, or else, with 
the help of her wings, she hauls from above. 
Then she darts away with the honey-smeared 
| Straw, and gets rid of it after flying over the 
| plane tree. 

We now complicate matters. I have said 
that when the time comes for laying, the 
mason bee arrives with a pellet of mortar 
wherewith to make a door to the house. The 
insect, with its front legs resting on the rim, 
inserts its abdomen into the cell; it has the 
mortar ready in its teeth. When she has laid 
the egg, she comes out and turns round to block 
the door. I wave it away for a second, and 
at the same time plant my straw as before, a 
straw sticking out for nearly a third of an 
inch. Will the bee, who is scrupulous in rid- 
ding the home of the least grain of dust, 

extract this beam, which would certainly 





accidental matters, if the new action is not.. 
outside the state of affairs in which it is 
interested at the moment. Shall -we-allege 
reason? Why should we? The insect « 
simply persists in the same mental course, 
it continues its action, it corrects what © 
appears merely a careless flaw in the work ' 
of the moment. 

Here, moreover, is something that would 
change our estimate entirely, should we be 
inclined to look upon those repaired breaches © 
as a work dictated by reason. Suppose, in 
the first place, cells similar to those in the 
second experiment, that is to say, only half- 





prove the larva’s undoing by interfering 
with its growth? She could, for only a 
moment ago we saw her drag out and throw 
away a similar beam. 

She could, but she does not. She closes 
the cell, cements the lid, seals the straw 
into the thickness of the mortar. More 
journeys she takes, not a few, in search of 
the cement required to strengthen the cover. 
Each time the mason applies the material 
with minute care, without giving the straw 
a thought. What an evidence of obtuseness! 

This result is deserving of attentive consid- 
eration. At the moment when I am planting 





finished, in the form of a shallow cup, but 
already containing honey. I make a hole 
in the bottom, through which the provisions 
ooze out. The owners of these cells are 
harvesting. Suppose, on the other hand, cells 
very nearly finished and almost completely 
provisioned. I perforate the bottom and let 
out the honey, which trickles away grad- 
ually. The owners of these cells are building. 

Judging by what has gone before, the 
reader will perhaps expect to see immediate 
repairs, urgent repairs; for the safety of the 
future larva is at stake. Let him entertain 
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my joist, the insect has its mandibles en- 
gaged; they are holding the pellet of mortar 
intended for the blocking operation. As the 
extracting tool is not free, the extraction does 
not take place. I expected to see the bee aban- 
don her mortar and remove the encumbrance. 
A dab of mortar more or less is not a serious 
business. To drop her pellet, grab the straw 
with her mandibles, now free, remove it, and 
gather a fresh supply of cement would cause 
a loss of five minutes at most. The bee 
decides differently. She will not, she cannot 
abandon her pellet; and she uses it. No 





no such illusion; the journeys continue to 
alternate between trips in search of food and 
trips in search of mortar; and not one of the 
mason bees troubles about the disastrous 
breach. She who was harvesting goes on 
harvesting; she who was building a new 
course of masonry proceeds to the next course, 
as if nothing out of the way had happened. 
Lastly, if the injured cells are high enough 
and contain enough provisions, the insect lays 
its eggs, puts a door to the house, and passes 
on to new foundations, without doing any- 
thing to prevent the leakage of the honey. 


An Objection and Its Answer. 


N objection presents itself. Are we not 
going too far when we grant the follow- 
ing sequence of ideas in the insect’s mind: 

the honey flows because the cell has a hole in 
it; to save it from being wasted, the hole must 
be stopped? So much logic perhaps exceeds 
the powers of its poor little brain. Then, 
again, the hole is not seen; it is hidden by the 
honey trickling away. To trace the leakage 
of the liquid home to the hole in the receptacle 
is too ambitious a piece of reasoning for the 
insect. 


bee was busied at the moment; it was a flaw 
in the building. In correcting that flaw, the 
mason did not go outside her usual work. But 
once the provisioning begins, the cup, so far as 
the insect is concerned, is finished for good, and 
come what may, she will not touch it again. 
It is the honey’s turn, and not the mortar’s. 
The rule upon this point is invariable. A 
moment comes, presently, when the harvest- 
ing is interrupted and the building resumed. 
The edifice must be raised a story higher. 
Will the bee, once: more a mason, mixing 
fresh cement, now attend to the leakage at 
the bottom? No more than before. What 
occupies her at present is the new floor, the 
courses of which would be repaired at once if 
they sustained a damage; but the bottom story 
is too old a part of the business; and the 
worker will not put a further touch to it, even 
if that part of the cell is in serious danger. 

I have said enough to show the insect’s 
mental incapacity in the presence of the acci- 
dental. This incapacity I have confirmed by 
renewing the test, an essential condition of 
all good experiments; my notes abound in 
examples similar to that which I have just 





I make a small hole in the bottom of a cell 


described. But the renewed test is not 


concerned that part of the work with which the | 


matter that the larva will perish by this 
untimely troweling; the moment has come to 
wall up the door, and the door is walled up. 


A Matter of Persistency. 


E might say that if the bee were 
obliged to depart in quest of fresh 
mortar, after dropping the first in 

order to withdraw the straw, she would leave 
the egg unguarded, and that this would be an 
extreme measure that the mother cannot bring 
herself to adopt. Then why does she not place 
| the pellet on the rim of the cell? The disen- 
gaged mandibles could remove the joist; the 
pellet could be taken up again at once; and 
everything would go perfectly. But no; the 
insect has her mortar, and come what may, 
she employs it on the work for which it was 
intended. 

If any one sees a rudiment of reason in this 
bee intelligence, he has eyes that are more 
penetrating than mine. I see nothing except an 
| invincible persistency in the act that has once 
begun. The mandibles are fastened on the pellet 
of mortar; and the idea, the wish to unfasten 
them, will never occur to the insect until the 
pellet has fulfilled its purpose. And here is a 
still greater absurdity: the plugging once 
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begun is very carefully finished with fresh 
relays of mortar! Exquisite attention is paid 
to an operation that is henceforth useless; no 
attention at all is given to the dangerous 
beam. 

Another and still more eloquent fact will 
finally convince whoever may yet be doubting. 
The ration of honey amassed in a cell is evi- 
dently measured by the needs of the coming 
larva. There is neither too much nor too little. 


How does the bee know when the proper | 


quantity is reached? The cells are more or less 


constant in their dimensions, but they are not | 
filled completely, only to about two-thirds of | 


their height. A large space is therefore left 
empty; and the victualer has to judge of the 
moment when the surface of the mess has 
attained the right level. Owing to its per- 
fect opacity, the honey disguises its thickness 
from the sight. I have to use a sounding rod 
when I want to gage the contents of the jar; 
and I find, on the average, a depth of two- 
fifths of an inch. The bee has not this 
resource; she has sight, which may enable 
her to estimate the full section from the empty 
section. That presupposes the possession of a 
somewhat geometric eye, capable of measuring 
the third of a distance. If the insect were 
guided by the science of Euclid, that would be 
very fine. What a magnificent proof in favor 
of her little intellect: a mason bee with a 
geometrician’s eye, able to divide a straight 
line into three equal parts! That is worth 
looking into. 

I take five cells that are only partly provi- 
sioned, and empty them of their honey with a 
wad of cotton held in a pair of forceps. From 


time to time, as the bee brings new provisions, 





I repeat the cleansing process, sometimes |me a meal, a place by the fire for an hour?|I had better carry this money? Some one 


clearing out the cell entirely, sometimes leav- | 
ing a thin layer at the bottom. 
any pronounced hesitation on the part of my 


plundered victims, even though they surprise | night, waiting for morning to come, so that I| would at least rouse suspicion. 


me at the moment when I am draining the | 
jar; they continue their work with quiet | 
industry. At last, a little sooner or a little | 
later, the egg is laid and the lid fastened | 
on. 

I break open the five closed cells. In one, 
the egg has been laid on a ninth part of an 
inch of honey; in two, on a twentieth part of | 
an inch; and in the two others, it is placed on 


the bare side of receptacles that had been | and started to cross the street, followed closely his waistcoat. 
| by Paul. 


drained of all their contents. The deduction 
is obvious: the bee does not judge the quantity 
of honey by the elevation of the surface; she | 
does not reason like a geometrician; she does | 
not reason at all. 
she feels within her the secret impulse that | 

prompts her to go on harvesting until the | 
victualing is completed; she ceases to accu- | 
mulate only when that impulse is satisfied, | 

no matter if the result be valueless. No| 
mental faculty, assisted by sight, 





little. 


an infallible guide under normal conditions, | 


but sure to go hopelessly wrong when sub- | 
jected to experimental wiles. Had the bee} 
the least glimmer of reason, would she lay her | 
egg on the third, on the tenth part of the | 
necessary provender? Would she lay it in an | 


empty cell? Would she be guilty of such an | 
inconceivable maternal aberration as to leave pocket. Richard Bolton began to reason the 
Where would a | followed by the boy. 
| drankard’s child, a pauper, a bound appren- | barroom of the hotel, a short, red-faced man, 


the nursling without nourishment? I have | 


spoken ; let the reader decide. 














HEN Paulreached 
W the railway sta- 

tion, he found 
that it was not lighted and 
that there was no one 
about. So he sat down on 
the edge of the platform 
and waited. By and by 
he began to realize that he was tired and 
hungry. The night had been bitterly cold 
for November, and the wind was still blowing 
briskly. He moved round to the sheltered 
side of the building next the tracks, and again 
seated himself. 

The glow induced by walking died slowly 
away; he shivered, and pulled the collar of 
his jacket up about his neck for warmth. 
Cold, weariness, and hunger began to depress 
his spirits. Across the street was a building, 
partly lighted, over the door of which was a 
sign that read, ‘‘ Depot Hotel.’’ 

Paul thought he would go over there and 
try to get something to eat. At any rate, it 
would be warmer there than on the platform. 
It was almost daylight now, but the sky was 
overcast and threatening. He rose and walked 
along the platform. As he came to the corner 
of the station building, a man bumped squarely 
into him. 

‘*T beg your pardon,’’ said the man. ‘‘I 
didn’t mean to— Why, Paul, my boy!’’ 

‘Father |?” 

The recognition was mutual. Fora moment 
they were both too greatly surprised to speak. 

Then Paul said, ‘‘Why, father, I didn’t 
know that you were—were —’’ 

‘“‘Out of prison? Yes. I got out two or 
three weeks ago.’’ 

Richard Bolton’s voice was as quiet and 
gentle as of old, but he had changed somewhat 
in appearance. His face was pallid and 
gaunt, and the hair on each side of his head 
was tinged with gray. He was very plainly 
dressed, except for a flowing black tie. He 
was without an overcoat. As he stood in the 
biting wind, he shivered and rubbed his hands 
together. 

‘*But, Paul,’’ he said, ‘‘why are you here? 
I heard that you had been bound out to 
Lyman Gifford. ’’ 

**T have been, but I—well, I ran away from 
him this morning.’’ 

‘*Ran away? Here, let’s sit down on the 
platform while you tell me about it.’’ 

They seated themselves out of the wind. 

**Now tell me about it. Was he unkind to 
you? Did he beat you?’’ 

‘*Never but once; and then maybe it was 
my fault. But, father, 1 can’t bear to be 
treated like a dog, even though I do make 
mistakes, and even though I have white hair 
and pink eyes.’’ 

Bolton reached out and took his son’s hand 
affectionately. ‘‘I don’t blame you. You’ve 
had a hard life, and it’s been my fault. The 
whole sad tragedy—your mother —’’ 

‘You know she died at the poorhouse?’’ 

' “T know. They wrote to me. I tried to 
get away to see her before she died, even to 
see her body put into the earth; but it was no 
use. They wouldn’t let me go to her. I do 
not know that she would have forgiven me. 
Her hard life was due to my neglect of her; 
even her untimely death can be laid at my 
door. And she was the gentlest and sweetest 
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woman that ever 
lived! Oh, it was 
shameful! It was 
pitiful—pitiful !’’ 

Paul was moved. 

**T don’t think she 
ever laid it up against 
you,’’ he said, in an 
attempt to be com- 
forting. ‘‘I never 
heard her say any 
but the kindest 
things about you.’’ 

‘* That’s because 
she was an angel, 
Paul, one of God’s 
dear angels. ’’ 

His voice broke; 
he drew a_ soiled 
handkerchief from 
his pocket, and gave 
way to a fit of violent 
weeping. Paul’s 
heart was stirred 
with compassion. 
He did not know 
how superficial even 
genuine grief can be. 
He only knew that 
Richard Bolton was 
his father, and that 
he was entitled to the sympathy of his son. 
He laid a comforting hand on the man’s 
arm. 

‘*Never mind,’’ he said. ‘‘It can’t be 
helped now. We’ll both of us start new.’’ 

‘*Well said. We’ll start new. What are 
you going to do? I forgot to ask you.’’ 

Paul hesitated a moment before replying; 
but he saw no real reason why he should not 
disclose his plans .to his father, and so he said: 

“*T’m going to New York. Sandy McTavish 
said I could get my eyes and hair fixed there 
so that no one would know me. I’m going to 
do that first.’’ 

‘Fine! But that’s going to cost something. 
Why, your railroad fare to New York alone 
will cost you about four dollars. Have you 
got the money ?’’ 

‘*Well—I have a little money. 
pay my fare, anyway.”’ 

**Good! How did you manage to save it 
up?’’ 

**T didn’t save it.’’ 

**Somebody gave it to you?”’ 

‘ ‘No. %”? 

‘*Then how did you get it?’’ 

‘*Don’t ask me, father. I’d rather not tell. 
I have it; that’s enough.’’ 

For a moment neither of them spoke. If 
Richard Bolton had a suspicion concerning the 
source of his son’s wealth, he did not show it. 
But a new expression had come into his face; 
an eager, hungry light, which Paul had never 
seen before, shone from his eyes. He grasped 
the boy’s arm. 

‘*Paul,’’ he said, ‘have you enough to buy 


Enough to 





I’m freezing. I’m starving. Last evening I 


I was penniless. I’ve walked the streets all 


could beg for something to eat!’’ 
The beseeching earnestness of the man | 
pierced to the depths of Paul’s tender heart. 
‘“‘Why, yes, father, I have enough. I’m) 


|hungry, too. We’ll both get breakfast if 


there’s time, and get warm, and—why can’t 
you come with me to New York, and we’ll 
make our new start together?’’ 

Bolton did not answer. He rose hurriedly 


Then he turned suddenly. 

‘*Wait a minute,’’ he said. ‘‘Perhaps you’d 
| better give me the money. I want the bar- 
tender to see it when I goin. It will be my | 


She accumulates as long as | ticket of admission, you know. He thinks | 


I’ve got no money. ’’ 


Paul thrust his hand into his pocket, as he 
had done many times since midnight, to assure 
himself that his stolen riches were safe. The 
He tried to 
informs | detach one of them from the others, so that 
her when it is enough, or when it is too| | he should not disclose how much he had, but 
An instinctive bent is her only guide: | | he could not readily separate the notes. 


bank notes were still there. 


Bolton grew impatient. ‘‘Let me see it,’’ 
he said. ‘‘How much have you?’’ 

‘*T’d rather not tell.’’ 

‘*Why not? Can’t you trust me?’’ 


‘*Oh, yes. But there are reasons why I’d 


rather you didn’t know.’’ 


He was still struggling with the bills in his 


matter out in his mind. 


might steal it from you. If it were found on 


I do not see | was thrown out of that hotel over there because you it would be convincing evidence that you 


had stolen it. If any one knew you had it, it 
Don’t you 
| think I’d better keep it for you?’’ 

‘*Perhaps you had,’’ replied Paul, a little 


|doubtfully. ‘‘Maybe you could carry it safer 
| than I could.’’ 

‘*Of course I can. See, I’ll hide it this 
way. >? 


Bolton produced a worn and empty leather 
wallet, carefully laid the money in it, and 
thrust the wallet deep into an inner pocket of 
Then he gave a little laugh 
| and took it out again. ‘‘Oh,’’ he said, ‘‘that’s 
foolish! We must keep out enough to pay 
| expenses. *? He took out a note or two, and 
|-was about to put the wallet into his pocket 
when another thought came to him. 

‘*You, too,’’ he said to Paul, ‘‘should have 
enough with you to meet an emergency. You 
know we might get—accidentally—separated.’’ 


} 


He handed a five-dollar note to Paul. ‘‘That 
would tide you over,’’ he said. 

After a moment’s pause, he added: 

‘*Here, take another one. You might pos- 


sibly need it, and I’m glad to give it to 
you. ’’ 

When he had given Paul the money, he 
again put the wallet with its riches into the 
| inner pocket of his waistcoat. Then the eager, 
| hungry look that Paul had noticed before came 
back into his eyes. 

‘*Come,’’ he said, ‘‘there’s no time to lose!’’ 

He hurried, almost ran, across the street, 
When they entered the 





tice, a runaway servant, get money enough to | who was arranging some bottles on a shelf 
take them both to New York, and to employ behind the bar, looked up at them. 


the services of a skilled man of science for one | 


of them? 


‘*Paul,’’ he said, at last, looking —_ 


into the boy’s eyes, ‘‘did you find the money ?”’ 





PAUL DREW FROM HIS POCKET THE ROLL OF BILLS. 


Paul hesitated a moment; 
‘*No, father, I didn’t find it.’’ 

‘*Did you steal it?’’? Bolton asked. 

‘*Yes, I stole it.’’ 

‘*Whose money is it??? 

‘*Lyman Gifford’s. ’’ 

**How much ?’’ 

**T haven’t counted it. 
dollars, I guess.’’ 

Richard Bolton staggered back to the plat- 
form and sat down. Paul followed him in 
deep distress. 

**T couldn’t help it, father,’’ he pleaded. 
“*T couldn’t help it. I had the chance. I 
needed it. And he treated me worse than he 
treated his dog. I will keep it, too!’’ he 
added, defiantly. ‘‘I will keep it and use 
it.’? 

‘*Yes, you shall—keep it—and use it,’’ 
repeated the man, slowly. ‘‘Let me see. 
Yes, we will go to New York. You shall 
have treatment. Yes, surely. And we’ll pay 
Lyman Gifford back some day. We’ll be 
honest and pay him back. But we’ll use his 
money. Let me see it.’’ 

As Paul drew from his pocket the roll of 
bills, the man reached for it hungrily. 

‘*Let me count it,’’ he said. 

He looked about him to see whether any 
one was in sight, and then carefully turned 
the notes in his fingers, one by one. 

‘*Five hundred,’’ he said, when he had fin- 
ished. ‘‘A king’s ransom, my boy. It will 
free us both.’’ 

For a moment he sat as if lost in thought. 

‘*Paul,’’ he said, finally, ‘‘don’t you think 


then he said, 


Five hundred 


‘“*T thought I told you to keep out!’’ he said, 

| ray, to Bolton. 

‘*So you did, ’’ Bolton replied, calmly. ‘‘ But 

| that was last night, and I had no money. 

Now it’s this morning, and I’m in funds. 
Look at this!’’ 

He held up a five-dollar bill as he 
spoke. The bartender’s countenance re- 
laxed. 

‘*That puts a different face on it. What 
do you want?’’ 

‘*We want breakfast, quick, before the 
six-forty train comes in. And I want— 
Paul, you go into the dining room. It’s 
just across the hall there. I[’ll be in 
presently. ’’ 

Paul did as he was bid, and a sleepy 
girl came and waited on him. Pretty 
soon his father came in and sat down by 
him. Paul knew from the memories of 
other days that the man had been drink- 
ing. He had turned the money over to 
his father with some misgivings; now 
he contemplated with real fear what he 
had done. 

‘* Father,’’ he said, ‘‘I wish you 
wouldn’t drink any more to-day. You 
know what it does to you.’’ 

‘Yes, I know, Paul, I know. But I 
was chilled to the bone. I had to have 
something warm. I should have died 
without it.’’ 

He swallowed a mouthful of food and a 
little coffee, and then he rose quickly from 
the table. 

‘*Excuse me, Paul,’’ he said. ‘‘There’s 
a matter I must attend to before the 
train leaves.’? And without another 
word, he hurried from the room. 

When Paul finished his unsatisfactory 
meal and went back into the barroom, he 
found his father leaning against the bar 
with a half-tilled glass in his hand. It 
was plain that he was already under the 

influence of what he had taken. He greeted 
his son effusively. ‘‘Paul, my boy,’’ he said, 
‘“*how much time have we before the train 
starts?’’ 

The boy glanced at the clock hanging on 
the wall. The train was not due for twenty 
minutes; Paul told his father so. 

‘‘All right, my son. I’ve paid for breakfast. 
You run over to the station, and I’ll come 
presently. ’’ 

He waved his hand toward the door. But 
Paul did not go at once. 

‘*T wish you would come with me, father,’’ 
he said. ‘‘You know,’’—he raised himself on 
tiptoe and whispered into his father’s ear,— 
‘*you know you have the money.’’ 

‘““That’s right, my boy. I forgot. I’ll go 
with you.’’ 

He drained his glass, put his arm affection- 
ately about Paul’s shoulders, and went with 
him to the door. But at the threshold he 
stopped. 

‘*Great note!’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘I haven’t 
said good-by to the landlord. You go on. 
T’ll be over in just one minute by that 
clock. ’? 

He pointed unsteadily at the clock on the 
wall, pushed the boy gently out through 
the door, and turned back into the bar- 
room. 

Paul did not know what to do. He was 
perplexed and depressed by the happenings of 
the morning. The exhilaration that had 
glowed within him as through the night he 
walked the road from the Gifford farm to 





Mooresville was gone. His heart lay like a 
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clod in his breast. He knew that, although 
his father was generally good-natured when 
drunk, he was also obstinate. He felt that it 
would be useless to go back into the room and 
try to get him to come against his will. 

So he crossed the street to the railway 
station; he glanced up the main street as he 
went, to see whether by any chance his master 
or the officers of the law were on his track. 
A vision of the penitentiary from which his 


father had so recently emerged thrust itself | 


before the eyes of his imagination. He did 
not go into the waiting room, where people 
would see him, but crouched, shivering, behind 
the corner of the freight shed. All that he 
had hoped to accomplish by his crime he saw 
swept already out of his reach. 

He stood where he could see the door of the 
barroom, but no one came out. Indeed, he 
was at a loss to know whether he desired his 
father to come or to stay. Then, after many 
minutes, he heard from the distance the 
whistle of the approaching train. Desperate, 
he ran across the street to the hotel, and burst 
into the barroom. 

‘‘Father,’’ he cried, ‘‘the train’s coming!’’ 

But Richard Bolton, deep in his cups, sat 
limply in a chair, 
with his chin resting 
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on the way to make inquiries, but no one had 
seen a boy such as he described. He went 
to the railway station, where the ticket agent 
assured him that no such boy, or any boy, in 
fact, had purchased a ticket for the morning 
train. Then some one told him that Dick 
Bolton was out of prison, and had been at the 
Depot Hotel. 

Gifford and the constable went over and 
found Bolton still sitting in the barroom in a 
stupor. But the drunken man could make no 
| intelligent answer to their questions, and ap- 
| peared to know nothing of Paul or the money. 
The bartender told them, however, that the 
boy had been there that morning with his 
father. Whether he had taken the morning 
train or not he could not say. But when the 
bartender heard about the theft, he seemed 
much concerned, and went to consult with 
the landlord, who presently appeared. They 
explained that after Bolton had sent Paul over 
tu the station, they refused to let the man 
have any more liquor, whereupon in a burst of 
drunken exhilaration he had pulled the wallet 
from his pocket and offered to buy out the 
whole hotel. The bartender had pretended to 
accept the offer, and had taken the money and 











on his breast, obliv- 
ious of time and 
place. 

‘‘ Father!’’ Paul 
eried again. He 
erossed the room, 
took hold of the 
man’s shoulders and 
shook him. ‘‘ Father! 
Father! Wake up!’’ 

The man roused 
himself, lifted his 
head, and opened his 
eyes. 

‘*Paul,’’? he mur- 
mured, in a thick 
voice, ‘‘time’s up— 
run 1? 

Then his head 
dropped forward 
again, and he was 
silent. 

For a moment Paul 
stood in doubt and 
despair. Then a 
thought flashed into 
his mind. The bar- 
tender was not in the 
room. No one was 
in sight. 

Quickly he thrust 
his hand into the 
inner pocket of his 
father’s waistcoat, where he had seen him 
put the wallet with the money in it. 

The pocket was empty ! 

The train had already stopped at the station. 
The engine was puffing, impatient to be off. 
The conductor’s cry of ‘‘ All aboard !’’ rang out 
sharply. 

Paul heard it. With a groan of despair, he 
darted across the room and out at the door, 
covered the open space between the hotel and 
the station with flying leaps, grasped the rail- 
ing at the end of the last car, and as the train 
began to gather speed pulled himself up to the 
platform. 

The tavern where his father was sitting in a 
drunken stupor receded and was lost in the 
distance; the town of Mooresville faded out of 
sight, and Paul Bolton was on the threshold 
of a new career. 

When Lyman Gifford came in to his break- 
fast the morning of Paul’s disappearance and 
learned that the boy was not yet down, his 
anger flamed up anew. He flung open the 
door to the attic staircase and went up to 
investigate. 





TWO .MORE OF THEM RUSHED AT HIM. 


¢ 


turned it over to the landlord for safe-keeping. 
If Mr. Gifford could identify his bills, they 
would turn the parcel over to the constable, 
who should give it to the district attorney to 
await the result of any criminal prosecution 
against Bolton. Gifford could and did identify 
his money. Only fifteen dollars of it were 
missing. 

A warrant was procured for Bolton’s arrest, 
and he was committed to the county jail to 
await the action of the next grand jury. Then 
Lyman Gifford returned to Redstone. He 
rejoiced in the recovery of the bulk of his 
money, but at the same time bewailed the loss 
of his fifteen dollars. No hurt could give 
greater pain to Lyman Gifford than a hurt to 
his pocketbook. 

As for Paul, no further effort was made to 
find him. It did not seem worth while to 
spend money in an effort to bring back a boy 
who was apparently so worthless. 

It was not yet clear whether the father or 
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whom she had never seen after that November 
night when she turned away from his piteous 
plea for forgiveness. Sweet-hearted and tender 


|of conscience, she never thought of that 
|night or of him that her eyes did not grow 
| moist with tears. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 


FIGHT with the DOGS’ 


OUNG Ned Caulkins 
had been fairly success- 
ful with his morning’s fish- 

ing. There were more than three 

hundred pounds of big pollack on the 
floor of his power boat—an old double- 
ender lifeboat in which he had in- 
stalled a motor. Now he decided to 
give up work for the day, and to get home. 
He did not like the look of the low-hanging 
bank of fog to the eastward; besides, if he 
left the ‘‘Pasture’’ now, he would be able to 
make port in time to catch the night freight 

for the Boston markets. 

The Pasture, a favorite fishing ground 
twenty miles down the beach, was as far as 
he had ever been from Tarrant’s Bay since he 
had become an independent fisherman; the 


eA 





otter-trawling, which had kept him nearer | 


home, had fallen off so much during the last 
two weeks that it was no longer profitable. 
And besides, all the smacks of the fishing 
fleet had gone to the eastward for the pol- 
lack-fishing, which had been reported good ; 
so Caulkins had decided to try it himself. 

Before he was halfway home the fog 
closed in. He shut the motor down to half 
speed, and steering by his compass, nosed 
along cautiously. 

A long, heavy ground swell, almost 
astern, helped rather than hindered him, 
and before long the intermittent ringing of 
the bell buoy off Sugar Reef greeted his ears. 
A few minutes later he had left it on his star- 
board, and felt more comfortable. He was 
sure now of a run of at least three miles 
about due west before he would be in dan- 
gerous proximity to Big Gull Rocks; accord- 
ingly, he opened up for full speed. In order 
to give the rocks a wide berth, he headed a 
few points to the south of west. 

After half an hour he judged that he had 
finally left the rocks astern, and laid a 


northwest course, which, as he reckoned it, | 


should take him safely to the southward of 

Long Bar. It was his first experience alone 

in a fog a dozen miles from port, and he 

felt a little nervous. He began to be anxious 
| lest through an error in judgment he should 
| run the craft on the rocks. 

‘*Well, if I do have any trouble, there’s only 
my boat and myself to suffer,’’ he thought. 

Soon the trouble began. Suddenly he felt 
the boat lifted on a swell; when it was too late 
to put about, he realized that, despite his pre- 
cautions, he was being driven upon Long Bar. 

The next moment the craft struck forward 
with a jarring shock that sent him to his 
knees. When he rose, he could see the white 
sand a few feet below. 

‘*Must have been a rock,’’ he concluded. 
‘‘There’s plenty of water here for me.’’ 

The motor was still in working order. Up 
and down plunged the boat as each succeeding 
wave reached and passed it. Finally, the 
water grew deeper again. He knew that he 
was riding the bar in safety, and was congrat- 
ulating himself on his good luck, when he 
noticed that the boat was leaking badly. 

He left the tiller and went to work with the 





the son or both had been guilty of the theft; | 





for Richard Bolton, when he had sobered up in | 


| the county jail, had refused absolutely to talk | 


about either Paul or the crime. When court | 


In a minute he reappeared, and said that | convened, and he was brought to the bar on | 


the room was empty. Then a sudden fear 
took possession of him. He hurried to the 
desk in the sitting room, unlocked it, and 


| an indictment charging him with burglary and 

| larceny and receiving stolen goods, he pleaded | 
guilty to the last two counts of the indictment, | 
pulled out the drawer in which he had placed | and the district attorney, unable to procure | the motor stopped. The water was coming | fearfully for another sight of the fish. 


pump. Despite his efforts, the water gained on 
him. He wondered how much longer the motor 
would run, and decided to make the inside 
of Freeman’s Point if possible. Knowing that 
the tide would favor him, he headed the 
craft due north. The fog seemed thicker than 
ever. 

After a few minutes, with a final ‘‘pop,’’ 
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cruel teeth. Although only 

between three and four feet 

long, the dogfish is as ferocious 

as any member of the shark family. 

Now with every sea the stern went 

completely under, and the boat wal- 

lowed like a log. The pollack had 

all washed overboard and disappeared. 

| Still the dogfish, waiting for more food, 
swam menacingly beside the boat. 

Ned was standing now in water above his 
waist, fearful every moment lest with the 
|next wash of the on-coming seas the boat 
| should turn turtle and spill him out. Once 
| within reack of those dogfish, he would not 
|last a minute. Several of them were swim- 
| ming now close beside him; only the gunwales 
| of the launch kept them off. 

Presently a huge sea boiled down upon him. 
The boat listed sickeningly, and the starboard 
gunwale sank three feet under the surface. 
Ned lost his foothold, and his legs trailed out 
behind him as he clung desperately to the 
cabin top; the next instant he felt something 
strike his leg. A shudder of horror ran through 
him, and he began to kick with all his might. 

Then the boat righted itself; in a panic, Ned 
pulled himself up on the cabin roof. The 
sharp teeth of a dogfish had gouged a hole as 
big as his two fists through boot- and trouser- 
leg; the blood was flowing freely from an ugly 
wound. For a moment he seemed paralyzed 
with fright; but another sickening lurch of the 
| little craft brought him to his senses. To 
| steady the boat, he let himself down unce 
| more upon the floor of the cockpit. 

The dogfish hovered round with character- 
istic tenacity. Ned thought of the long knife 
in the cabin. He let himself down under 
water, took the knife from its loop over the 

| shelf, and came up again safely. If the boat 
| would only keep right side up, he felt that he 
| could give the dogs a fight. 

With the next lurch and roll, two more of 
| them rushed at him. He made a swift, pow- 
| erful jab with the knife, and buried the long, 
sharp blade in the back of one of them. Again 
and again, as the boat rolled, first on one side 
and then on the other, and gave the cunning 
brutes a chance to rush at him, he fought 
them off with his knife. 

But finally his efforts began to tell on him; 
he was weakened, too, by the loss of blood. 
Then he noticed that the fog was lifting 
slightly ; he could make out Freeman’s Point. 

Somehow or other he must reach the shore 
there, for he could not hold out much longer. 
The blood from his wound, staining the water 
about him, suggested an idea. He poked about 
with his feet on the floor of the cockpit and 
found what he had hoped to find—a gallon can 
of copper paint. He had just bought two of 
those cans in order to paint his twine. 

When the launch rested for a moment on an 
even keel, he reached down and brought up 
the can. After a minute’s search, he found 
the mate to it. With his knife he cut away a 
piece of the top, and poured a part of the 
contents into the water alongside. 

The sickening, pungent smell of the paint 
filled his nostrils and made him giddy. He 
| wondered how the fish liked the polluted 
| water. He could see the oil spreading out 

over the surface, while the heavier ingredients 
| of the poisonous paint settled gradually, and 
clouded the water. 
Again and again he repeated the operation. 
| Finally he emptied the can, and then waited 
Had 
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his money the night before. The drawer was | enough evidence to sustain the first count, | into the boat in several places forward, where | the flavor of the paint driven them away? He 
accepted the plea. When he was brought in | the seams had been started. The craft began | opened the second can, and sprayed the con- 


empty. 
‘*Melissa ! 


James!’’ he shouted, striding | for sentence, and the judge demanded of him | to settle by the stern. 


back into the kitchen. ‘‘Catch that thief! | that he should tell where and how he had | When Ned bought the boat, he had removed 


He has stolen my money !’’ 


| obtained the money, he refused to answer | the bulkheads at bow and stern; he thanked | of the point. 


| tents about on the water. 
By this time he had drifted nearly abreast 
Weakened though he was, he 


Mrs. Gifford, hearing the outcry, rushed in, | further than to say that his son was absolutely | his stars now that he had decided to leave the | decided to swim for it. He slashed down his 
and immediately collapsed into a convenient innocent, that no one but himself was at | two smaller air tanks that ran along for a few | boots, pulled them off, and threw them over 


chair, with one hand pressed against her fault, and that he was quite willing to be | feet, one on each side of the boat. There | the side. 
| sentenced for the crimes of which he had | was, at least, little danger of sinking. 


heart. 


**T told you, Lyman!’’ she gasped. ‘‘I told 


you! But you would take him in! Now see | 


what you get for your pains!’’ 


pleaded guilty. 
So the court had no mercy on him. 


In water above his knees, Ned clung to the 


It was | roof of the little cabin that he had built for- | 
| his second offense, and he must be taught that | ward. Soon a sea broke aboard, and a number | imagined that the dogfish were at his legs 


The fish did not rise for them, as he 
|had dreaded they might. Without waiting 
| longer, he struck out for shore. 

It was a hard swim. With each stroke he 


Paying no heed to her, he ordered James to | laws are made to be respected. The maximum | of the pollack, which had been swashing about, | again, and he forged ahead with every ounce 
bring the horse and buggy at once and to/| penalty fixed by statute for his offense was | went overboard. 


rouse the neighborhood, while he himself 


When the buggy was brought, he leaped into 


it, and, whipping the horse into a gallop, | 


|at onee imposed on him, and he went back | 
made search of the house and outbuildings. | to the penitentiary, from which he had been so | alongside attracted his attention; to his alarm, | high up on the beach. 
| recently released, for a five years’ term. 


So the Bolton family disappeared from Red- | 


The next instant a commotion in the water 


he could make out a school of a dozen or more 
dogfish fighting for the pollack. In incredibly 


started for Redstone to procure a warrant | stone; one member was in the graveyard, one | little time there was no trace of the pollack. 


for Paul’s arrest as a thief and as an ab- 


| was in the penitentiary, and one was a fugitive | 


Lower and lower sank the boat, until her 


|of his strength. At last he was caught in 
| the breakers, picked up, and hurled, helpless, 
He managed to drag 
| himself up to the dry sand. 

Then his leg claimed all his attention. Not 
only the skin but some of the flesh between 
| knee and thigh had been bitten out. He man- 


sconding apprentice. By half past eight| from justice and a wanderer no one knew | gunwales aft were awash. Another sea came | aged to limp across the strip of land to the cot- 
he returned, accompanied by the township| where; and indeed, no one cared, unless it | aboard, and more of the pollack were washed 


constable. 


They searched the place and the adjoining | homestead, who wondered sometimes, as the | voracious dogfish. 


farms, but they could not find the boy. Then | years went by, what had become of the gentle, | 


As the ‘‘dogs’’ swam alongside close to the 


Lyman Gifford, with the constable, drove | patient, white-haired boy, who had always surface, Ned could see their flat heads and 
posthaste toward Mooresville. 





| tages on the inside of the point; and soon he 


|might be the red-cheeked girl at the Gifford | over, and were immediately devoured by the was being cared for by some of the cottagers. 


Later, his launch was recovered and towed 
into port. But it was several weeks before 
| he had the free use of his leg once more, and 


He stopped | been so kind and courteous to her, and | mouths shaped like horseshoes, with rows of | he will always carry an ugly scar. 
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DR. THEOBALD VON BETHMANN HOLLWEG, IMPERIAL 
CHANCELLOR OF GERMANY 


FACT AND COMMENT. 


T= way to success is not down a chute, 
but up a ladder. 





HE man who carries his troubles round 
with him should see to it that there is a 
hole in his pocket. 
[* the city of Guatemala, the capital of the 
republic of the same name, you can get 
the cheapest street-car ride in the world. The 
fare is one real, which is now valued at about 
five-eighths of one cent. 
tw years ago a good many naval officers 
thought the government ought to seize the 
anthracite coal mines, in order to preserve the 
diminishing supply of first-rate steam coal for 
the use of the navy. Now they talk of aban- 
doning coal altogether, and using petroleum 
under the boilers of the battleships. Thus 
the burning issues of one decade become the 
ashes and cinders of the next. 
> 


fe is less than twenty-five years since the 
first steel-skeleton building was put up in 
New York. It was also the first ‘‘skyscraper’’ 
in the city, and seemed so high that a man 
who had an office in the building next door 
moved out, for fear that the new structure 
would blow over. The building has been torn 
down because it was too small to pay expenses. 
Doubtless something twice as high will go up 
in its place. ms 
HAT shows the marvelous development 
and efficiency of modern transportation 
so clearly as fruit? No commodity is more 
quickly perishable, yet the North has its 
oranges, bananas, grapefruit, pomegranates, 
guavas, alligator pears and persimmons quite 
as freely as the South, where they grow. 
Among savages, trade between widely sepa- 
rated places is only in the imperishable things ; 
but Boston eats Florida strawberries in Feb- 
ruary or March, and Florida has Maine apples 
all winter. ae 
A REMARKABLE journey for a woman is 
that of Miss Gertrude M. Benham. A 
little more than a year ago she started from 
the mouth of the Niger, and partly by boat 
and partly on foot, crossed the continent of 
Africa to Uganda. After visiting some of 
the volcanoes in that region, she went south 
by the great lakes, and in October, reached the 
Indian Ocean at the mouth of the Zambezi 
River. A cook boy and seven porters were 
her companions, and she was absolutely un- 
armed. Yet except for a few worries with 
porters, she writes, she had no annoyance of 
any sort. She remained quite free from fever. 
HICAGO is to have deans or personal 
advisers for the girls in all the high schools 
of the city. The purpose is to provide for 
every high school a woman who understands 
girls, who will devote herself earnestly to a 
study of their needs, and who will gain their 
confidence and good will, so that she can advise 
them how to meet the different situations that 
arise in individual cases. The deans will 
assist the girls to solve many difficult problems 
of social and moral conduct. It is unfortu- 
nately true that the mother does not always 
have the complete confidence of her daughter ; 
and sometimes the advice of the mother in 
matters of conduct is less acceptable and less 
valuable than the advice of the teacher. 
Chicago experiment is well worth watching. 
HE movement to lead Jewish immigrants 
out from the crowded cities to the farms 
is reaching an encouraging degree of success. 
The convention of the Federation of Jewish 
Farmers of America, recently held in New 
York, brought out the fact that the organiza- 
tion now includes fifty-one branches in four- 


agricultural credit system in America. It does 
more than to help Jewish farmers financially, 
for it encourages them to use modern methods 
and machinery, and codperative systems of 
buying and selling. The Jewish farmers, new 


out. 


The | 





better for them and for the country if a mil- 
lion of them could be induced to leave the 
great cities and engage in agriculture. 


* © 


GRIEVANCES IN GERMANY. 


HERE a grievance smoulders, an ap- 
parently small cause often fans it 
into flame. 

Many Germans feel strongly about the rela- 
tion in which the chancellor stands to parlia- 
ment; they believe that he ought to represent 
the majority of the members, and that, when 
his policies are voted down, he ought to resign. 
Such is the position of the premier in most 
constitutional governments; in Germany the 
Reichstag may condemn the chancellor’s poli- 
cies, but the man himself is responsible only 
to the Emperor. Again, a majority of the 
German people, although proud of the army, 
are jealous for the civil power, and resent the 


tendency of army officers to exercise authority 


not properly theirs. 

These two grievances account for the excite- 
ment in Germany over recent events in a little 
town of Alsace. 

Zabern is a garrison town, and in Alsace, 
where the people still mourn because forty- 
three years ago they were transferred from 
France to Germany, that means constant fric- 
tion between the soldiers and the townspeople. 
Not long since, Baron von Forstner, a foolish 
young lieutenant of the garrison, announced 
to his recruits, in insulting phrase, that he 
would pay ten marks to anyone who would 
run his bayonet through any Alsatian who 
molested him. Soon afterward, when march- 
ing with his company through the streets, he 
was hooted by angry workmen. The soldiers, 
ordered to arrest the offenders, caught only a 
lame shoemaker, whom von Forstner struck on 
the head with his sword. 


That instance of brutality, combined with 


the unwarranted use of the military for police 
duty, set all Germany ablaze. In the Reichs- 
tag, the chancellor and the minister of war 
defended the army; in reply, the Reichstag, 
by a vote of almost six to one, expressed its 
lack of confidence in the government. The 
vote of course produced only a moral effect, 
but it brought to the surface the other griev- 
ance; namely, that the chancellor is per- 
mitted to hold his place in spite of such 
overwhelming censure. The Emperor decided 
that the garrison should be removed from 
Zabern, and the lieutenant court-martialed ; 
and, as a consequence, von Forstner, although 
a member of the nobility, was later sentenced 
to forty-three days in prison. But the real 
grievances—the peculiar relation of the chan- 
cellor to the Reichstag, and the occasional 
encroachment of the military on the civil 
authority—remain untouched, to be fanned 
into flame again on the slightest provocation. 
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COMMON SENSE AND THE FARM. 


OT long ago, when we discovered that as 
‘a nation we must produce more or eat 
less, the cry, ‘‘ Back to the farm!’’ went 
up from Florida to Oregon. If, since then, 
the cry has lost something of its power to 
rouse, it is because we have become more dis- 
criminating. City and country alike are now 
agreed that in most cases it is better that the 
carpenter and the mason and the plumber con- 
tinue to follow their trades in the city, unless 
the price of living is to be still further in- 
creased. At the same time, it has come to be 
recognized that there are some people who can 
go back to the farm and succeed. 

We have learned that the city boy can go to 
the agricultural school or college, work hard 
at his studies during nine months, get a job 
milking cows and pitching hay during three 
months, and at length become a real farmer, 
clear-headed and hard-handed, with every 
chance in his favor of making a good living 
out of the land. We have come to realize, too, 
that there are some older persons who can go 
back to the farm by way of the suburban 
chicken yard and the summer garden. But in 
general, we have come to the conclusion that it 
is better to ‘‘stay on the farm, ’’ than to go back 
to it. For half a century and more, clear- 
sighted persons have been repeating that 
advice, until now it is in a fair way to be 


| heeded. 
teen states. Four years ago it started the first | 


Accurately interpreted, ‘‘Stay on the farm’’ 


| means that those boys and girls who belong on 


| the farm should stay there. 


It means that 


| they should be taught what farming really is, 
| arid also that, economically and socially, farm- 
to the soil, are not, as many American farm- | '2& should be made what it ought to be. It 
ers are, in a rut from which it is hard to get|™means that the government, whether of the 


They are eager to learn the best ways, | township, the state, or of the United States, 


and are industrious and thrifty. It would be| should so modify its school system that. the 





young people of the country will be trained 
not away from the farm, but toward it. 

On the other hand, ‘‘Stay on the farm’’ does 
not mean that the boys and girls who do not 
belong on the farm shall be forced to stay 
there. If, when country life has been made 
into something like what it should be, and the 
young people have had a chance to see what 
it is, they shall still decide that they are better 
fitted for urban life, then by all means let 
them have a chance to try it. Some will find 
that they have made a mistake, but others will 
find that it would have been a mistake for them 
to stay on the farm. Drifting to the city is one 
thing, but going to the city because there is 
some good reason for going there is a very 


different matter. 
*® & 


THE PRIDE OF PARENTS. 

‘A MAN,’’ says Lessing, ‘‘should speak of 
his wife as seldom as of himself, and 
with as much modesty.’’ Admirable 

counsel, but more suitable for wives in respect 

of their husbands than for husbands in respect 
of their wives,and needed most of all by fathers 
and mothers, who are wont to discard all 

‘diffidence when they glory in their offspring. 

So to glory is an old but unhonored custom. 
The ancients sighed over the fond illusions of 
parents, and avenged themselves with many a 
gibe for all they endured from the garrulous 
father. The satirist pointed out that if the 
mother bird had not boasted of her children’s 
size and beauty, she would not have deceived 
the huntsman into shooting them. Philoso- 
phers like Doctor Johnson have waxed cynical 
over the intrusion of the family attitude into 
social life, and even a true child-lover like 
Charles Lamb bitterly complained that his 
married friends would not permit him to dis- 
cover for himself the charm of their little girls 
and boys. . 

We are most of us ready to admire and to 
praise; but our admiration must be voluntary, 
our praise within the decent boundaries of 
truth. We are glad to say that little Annie 
Jones has pretty hair; but when we are asked 
if she is not like Shakespeare’s Titania, or 
Milton’s Sabrina, we preserve a pained silence. 
We think Jack Robinson a clever boy; but we 
do not care to have his composition on the 
Panama Canal read to us after dinner. Only 
teachers should see or hear compositions, and 
they seldom enjoy the privilege. When Jack’s 
father observes that the boy has a man’s grasp 
of the subject, and Jack’s mother adds that 
she has read nothing so good about the canal 
in any American magazine, what is there left 
for us to say? Obviously nothing—at least, 
nothing fit to be heard by the beaming parents. 

Fortunately, we meet Jack the next morn- 
ing, strolling home from school, and we tell 
him that his composition is a good one. 
Whereupon he informs us blithely that there 
were seven misspelt words in it, and that Sam 
Johnson got the prize. But this unabashed 
admission confirms us in our original opinion 
that Jack is a clever lad, and in nowise to 
blame for the inordinate pride of his parents. 


® © 
THE BRITISH EMPIRE’S DILEMMA. 


NEW country needs plenty of cheap 
A labor to carry on its work of develop- 

ment. Natal, South Africa, has met 
this need by importing large numbers of 
‘*eoolies’’ from India. Brought in under 
‘*indentures,’’ that is, labor agreements for a 
term of years, they are inclined, after having 
served their time, to establish themselves per- 
manently in South Africa. Since they can 
live more cheaply than the white man of Euro- 
pean antecedents, they become dangerous rivals 
to him in many forms of industry. 

Accordingly, the government of South Africa 
last August took measures to prevent immi- 
gration from India, and to put such burdens 
upon the 150,000 Indians already in the coun- 
try, that they should prefer to return home. 
Every Indian who is not indentured must be 
registered, must pay an annual tax of three 
pounds, and is forbidden to pass from one 
province to another. As British subjects, the 
Indians felt keenly the ignominy of this dis- 
crimination against them; by way of express- 
ing their resentment, some two thousand of 
them recently marched quietly across the 
Transvaal border. Their leaders, two gentle- 
men of means and education, as well as many 
of the working men, were arrested, and the 
disturbances that followed amounted almost 
to a general strike on the part of the Indian 
population. 

This clash between Orientals and Occidentals 
in South Africa is causing a great deal of 
embarrassment to the rulers of the British 
Empire. The imperial authorities cannot limit 








the right of self-government in South Africa, 
yet in this instance the exercise of that right 
outrages British subjects who belong to an- 
other part of the empire. Moreover, England 
has to reckon with the desire in India for 
complete independence, which grows steadily 
as the natural leaders of the people assimilate 
Western ideas of liberty. If British rule 
cannot protect British subjects in all parts of 
the empire, why, their leaders ask, is not India 
justified in renouncing 
its allegiance? 

The same problem 
is agitating Australia, 
and is beginning to 
agitate Canada also, 
for Hindu laborers are 
flowing into the Pacific 
coast provinces. The 
Canadians do not yet 
know what to do 
about the matter, 
but British Columbia, 
asa temporary expedi- 
ent, has forbidden the 
entry of artisans or 
laborers of any race 
or country during the 
first three months of 
this year. 

Racial jealousy and 
the desire for self- 
government are traits 
as old as human nature, from which new 
problems are continually springing. The 
British government has seen this particular 
difficulty shaping itself before its eyes, but 
history suggests no solution. 


* © 


THE INCOME TAX. 


O one likes to pay taxes. The most 

unreasonable form of taxation, in the 

opinion of any man, is that which hits 
him the hardest. So there are always some 
men who violently object to any and every 
tax system that was ever devised—to poll taxes 
and customs tariffs, to taxes on whiskey and 
tobacco, to stamp taxes, to the property tax, 
and now to the income tax. 

Theoretically, the income tax is absolutely 
fair, because it is laid on those who are able 
to bear it, in proportion to their ability. The 
only valid objection to it is that it does ‘not 
always work as fairly as it should. But that 
is true of every tax. 

There is reason to think that the new system 
will be popular. No man who has an income 
of less than three thousand dollars, if he is a 
bachelor, or of four thousand, if he is mar- 
ried, will be bothered by internal revenue 
agents; and all such persons—who constitute 
a large majority of the population—will be 
reconciled to the fact that other men must 
bear the entire burden. Nor will they waste 
much pity on them; they will argue quite 
plausibly that not one person who is subject 
to the tax will have to retrench after drawing 
his check. 

The income tax once established will never 
be abandoned. It is a Democratic measure 
to-day ; but it will be continued by the Repub- 
licans, or by whatever party gains control 
of affairs. That is the history of every tax, 
and the experience of every government. 
Great Britain has been familiar with this 
particular form of government levy as a regu- 
lar means of taxation, since Sir Robert Peel 
introduced it in 1842, and the rate has gone 
up, until now it amounts to fourteen pence in 
the pound, or five and five-sixths per cent. 
Last year it brought forty-four million pounds 
sterling into the treasury. 

It is admitted on all hands that the new 
law is unnecessarily complicated, and in many 
respects vague or ambiguous. It is also in- 
equitable in certain of its provisions. But that 
is inevitable in legislation that is in the stage 
of experiment. The rough places will be 
smoothed, the obscure passages will be made 
clear, and the inequalities will be eliminated. 
The income tax is with us to stay, and we 
may as well make the best of it. 


oo + ¢ 


NATURE @ SCIENCE 


ENTILATION ANALYZED.— Dr. 
Leonard Hill, professor of physiology at 
the London Hospital Medical College, and 
other eminent physiologists, have announced 
views that seem to threaten prevalent ideas on 


A COOLIE LEADER 


| the ventilation of crowded rooms. It has 


always been supposed that the ill effects of 
close, crowded rooms and halls were owing to 
actual changes in the chemical constituents of 
the air; in other words, to a diminution of 
the amount of oxygen and an excess of carbon 
dioxide, the exhalations of human beings, and 








similar causes. Doctor Hill and other author- 
ities now declare that expired air is not poi- 
sonous, but that the bad effects we have all 
experienced in overcrowded rooms are owing 
wholly to the stagnation of the air and to its 
high temperature and moisturé ; that is to say, 
to causes that disturb the normal heat regu- 
lation of the human body. According to them, 
the relative amount of carbonic acid and 
oxygen in the air has nothing to do with the 
discomfort we feel in crowded and confined 
places. If they are right, it is not necessary, 
in order to prevent such discomfort, to have 
a constantly changing supply of fresh outside 
air. It will be enough if air in a crowded 
room is kept in motion and its temperature 
kept low. A commission of experts in New 
York State is now studying the problem of 
ventilation. Their report is expected to recom- 
mend radical changes in long - established 
theories and standards. But the Journal of 
the American Medical Association says that 
‘the bad effect of close, stuffy rooms and the 
good effect of the open air are facts, no matter 
how we explain them.’’ 
& 

SHIP SWEEPER.—Mr. F. G. Browne of 

Melbourne, Australia, has invented an 
ingenious machine for cleaning the hulls of 
ships below the water line. In this contriv- 
ance a water-tight dynamo drives a revolving 

















brush that is held firmly against the hull of | 
the ship by a small propeller. After the 
machine has been lowered by a crane from a 
small boat alongside the steamer, the end that 
holds the rapidly revolving brush is worked 
up and down the sides of the vessel. Accord- 
ing to La Nature, the machine can clean an 
eight-thousand-ton steamer in six or seven 
hours. ® 


PART EQUAKES AT PANAMA.—In 
view of the recent occurrence of two earth- 
quakes on the Isthmus of Panama, it is inter- 
esting to learn that Mr. D. F. MacDonald, 
geologist to the Isthmian Canal Commissiorf, 
believes that the canal is in slight danger from 
such disturbances. Numerous small ‘‘faults’’ 
do indeed show that readjustments of the 
earth’s crust have taken place in times past, 
but the region has no high mountains or other 
evidences of recent displacement. Although 
many tremors are recorded every month by 
the seismograph at Ancon, the isthmus is 
entirely free from serious earthquakes. The 
seismic record of the isthmus dates from the 
Spanish conquest, and during more than three 
centuries there have been only two earth- 
quakes of any consequence. One in 1621 de- 
stroyed many buildings in Panama, and in 
1882 another damaged several buildings and 
bridges, and in places threw the railway track 
out of alignment. But neither of these shocks, 
it is probable, would have seriously damaged 
even the most delicate parts of the canal. 
& 


HE DEPTHS OF VESUVIUS.—Prof. 

Alessandro Malladra and two companions of 
the Vesuvius Observatory recently descended 
farther into the crater of Mount Vesuvius 
than any explorer has gone hitherto. Accord- 
ing to the Illustrated London News, they went 
down by means of ropes fixed to iron rings, and 
after much arduous exertion, and at no small 
risk, finally reached the ‘‘floor’’ of the volcano, 
a thousand feet below the edge of the crater. 
There they found the ‘‘funnel,’’ or ‘‘sink.’’ It 
was about 525 feet across and 230 feet deep, 
and first appeared in May. The explorers 
went down about two hundred feet into the 
funnel as far as the ‘‘mouth,’’ where the tem- 
perature was exceedingly high and the fumes 
almost overpowering. Until last July there 
has been no similar ‘‘mouth,’’ or vent, in the 
crater within seven years. The men of science 
of the Vesuvius Observatory are watching the 
first steps of a new period of eruption, which, 


they believe, may last for years, and which| )7~ 


perhaps will end in an appalling outbreak. 


So & @ 
CURRENT: EVENTS 


HE CURRENCY BILL.— The Owen- 

Glass currency bill passed the Senate on 
December 19th by a vote of fifty-four to thirty- 
four. Six Republicans and one Progressive, 
in addition to the entire Democratic member- 
ship of the Senate, voted for the finai passage 
of the bill. The conference committee met on 








the following day, and came to a prompt agree- 
ment on the points of difference between the 
Senate and the House. The report was pre- 
sented to both Houses on December 22d ; the bill | 
was passed without delay, and signed by Pres- | 
ident Wilson on December 23d. 


regional reserve banks; fixes the minimum | 
capital of any regional bank at four million 
dollars ; obliges the member banks to subscribe 
six per cent. of their capital and surplus to 
their respective regional banks; places the div- 
idends payable to member banks by regional 
banks at six per cent. ; fixes the gold reserve 
that lies behind the new currency of the re- 
gional reserve banks at forty per cent. of the 
issue; permits the Federal Reserve Board to 
remove or suspend any officer of a regional 
bank, and makes the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury and the Comptroller of the Currency, but 
not the Secretary of Agriculture, members of 
the Federal Reserve Board. The provision for 
a guarantee of deposits in national banks was 
dropped from the bill, and an entirely new 
arrangement was made for the retirement of 
the two-per-cent. government bonds on which 
the present national-bank notes are based. 
Not more than twenty-five millions of these 
bonds will be taken over from the national 
banks every year by the new regional banks, 
until the entire issue is thus absorbed. Thirty- 
year three-per-cent. bonds will be substituted 
by the government for half this amount, and 
Treasury gold notes for the rest. 


& 


ELEPHONE AGREEMENT.—The con- 
ferences that have been held by Attorney- 


| General McReynolds and the officials of the 


Bell system of telephone lines were ended on 
December 19th, when the telephone company 
voluntarily agreed to surrender its control of 
the Western Union ‘Telegraph Company, to 
adjust its business to the conditions of compe- 
tition, and to give independent telephone com- 


| panies access to its toll lines. In consideration 
| of these concessions, the government will not 


| proceed against the Bell company for viola- 





tion of the Sherman law. The Postmaster- 
| General’s report, made public on December 
17th, advises the government ownership of 
telegraph and telephone lines, and there is 
some support for that policy in Congress; but 
it is believed that the action of the Bell com- 
pany will at least postpone any action in that 
direction. ® 


EPUBLICAN COMMITTEE.—The Re- 

publican National Committee, meeting in 
Washington, voted on December 17th not to 
call a convention of the party in 1914, but to 
recommend to the Republican organizations in 
the various states a new apportionment for 
delegates to the Presidential convention of 
1916. According to the new plan, which is 
based on the number of Republican votes cast 
in the several states, the Southern States will 
have only 163 delegates, instead of 245, as for- 
merly. * 


ONROE DOCTRINE.—During the recep- 
tion to ex-President Roosevelt in Santiago 
de Chile, Doctor Martinez, a former Chilean 
minister to this country, made an address in 
which he spoke of the Monroe Doctrine as 
antiquated, and no longer of value to Latin 
America. Mr. Roosevelt, in reply, took the op- 
posite view, and affirmed the Monroe Doctrine 
to be an essential principle of the foreign policy 
of the United States. 
& 


[E=ICO.—n December 19th, General Villa 
agreed to indemnify any of the Spanish 
residents of Chihuahua whose property he had 
confiscated, if it were shown that they had 
given no active assistance to President Huerta. 
-—Tampico was again threatened by the rebel 
forces, and it was reported that they were much 
better furnished with heavy artillery than 
during their first unsuccessful assault on the 
city. ——It was rumored on December 19th that 
the Huerta government had negotiated a loan 
with certain European banking houses. On 
December 22d, President Huerta declared a 
holiday until January 2d, in order that the 
banks of the city, which are threatened with 
insolvency, might not be exposed to further 
withdrawal of deposits. 

® 


(eee SCHOOLS.—On December 234, 
Mrs. Ella Flagg Young was reélected super- 
intendent of the Chicago schools by the votes of 
the new members of the board of education, 
r=. by es or Harrison. The friends of 
Mr. Shoop declare that 
the board has no right 
to reconsider the vote 
by which he was made 
superintendent two 
weeks before. 
& 


ECENT DEATH. 
The death of King 
Menelik of Abyssinia, 
which has been falsely 
reported several times, 
is now officially announced from Adis Ababa, 
the capital of the kingdom. It probably 
oceurred December 12th. 





KING MENELIK 





In its final 
form the bill provides for from eight to twelve 
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Use “Brown’s Camphorated §S 
Dentifrice” for the teeth. It has no equal. (Ade. 


mK... 


100 CAN'T SHOOT 


the stock, 
Use 3-in-One on your skates, bicycle, 
prevents rust. Write for free sample and booklet. 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO. 
42AIT. Broadway, New York City. 


Ve - 10 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


We ship on approval without a cent 


write a = and every- 

Nl E CENT - free po stpa. id by 

ee return mail. You will get ans valuable in- 
formation. Do not wait, write itnow. 
res. pate ter- Brake rear 

wheels, lamps, sundries at half usual prices. 


Mead Cycle Go., Dept. D-50, Chicago 

















108alJdiff., Transvaal Servia. Brazil, Peru,CapeG H,Mex. 
sees Java, etc.,and Album 5e. 1000 Finely Mixed,20c.65 
diff U.S..26¢.1000hingesSe. Auts. wtd.50' "ListFree. Ibuy 
stamps.C.Stegman, 5943 Cote brilliante A ve.8t. Louis,Mo. 





straight if your gun 
is dirty. Clean out 
the barrel, 













if you are not satisfied 
after A } bicycle 10 days. 


DO NOT BUY : 


at any price until you receive our latest 
rt catalogs illustrating every kind of 
bicycle, and have learned our unheard of 
wices EC me EWT | us new 1914 offers. 

is all it will cost you to 





The genuine 
Baker's Ocoa & 
Baker's (hocolate 

have this trademark on 


HEDLEY 
COM UUETN EAU 
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polish | 
lubricate the trigger with 3-in-One. | 
tools — | 


deposit, tre ht prepaid. DON’T | 
PAY A CENT 


a bicycle or a pair | 
of tires from anyone | 









Billiards |$j00 
at Home |DOowN 


Your own table will cost less than to 
play in a public pool-room. You play on 
it while paying. No special room needed. 
Sizes of tables up to 44x9 feet (standard). 


|BURROWES 


Billiard and Pool Table 


FREE TRIAL—NO RED 






















week. If unsatisfactory y 
return it, and on its 4 
receipt we will re- 
fund your deposit. 
Fabre insures you a free 
rial. Write today for 
iustrated catalog giv- 
ing prices, terms, etc. 


E. T. BURROWES CO. 
58 Center St., Portland, Me. 





$i or more down, 
according tosizeand 
style. Small amount 
) each month. Balls, 
cues, etc., free, 

















“Beats Every Beater” 


is the testimony of every woman who uses the 


Roberts 


The spiral perforated dasher whirl- 
ing in every direction at the same 
time beats whites of e » whips 
cream, churns butter, mixes dress- 
ings, drinks, gravies, fillings for 
les, puddings, cakes, etc., with 
ess labor, and much smoother, and 
eee Saneae than by any other 
t ° 





Send 50c. for pint size; 75c. for 
—_ size, and we will ship at once 
paid. If not entirely satisfied 
hat Te “beats every beater,’’ return 
by parcel post and we will refund 
the money. 
DORSEY MFG. CO., 
78 Broad Street, Boston, Mass. 
Agents coin money selling it. 





MM: 
A New Game by the Author of Flinch 


The most elaborately and artistically de- 
signed card game ever published. Each 
card beautifully illustrated in colors. 
Great for two players 
Still better for more 
Embodies a combination of luck and skill 
which delights children and fascinates ex- 
| perts. You'll like Roodles—it's irresistible. 
| Order today of your Dealer, 
or P. from us. Price 50c 
} Your money back if not satisfied. 
Write today for sample cards and Rules FREE. 


Flinch Card Co.,126 Burdick St. Kalamazoo, Mich. 


| “* Sole Publishers of Flinch, Roodles, etc."’ 

















“No More Darning 


This Holeproof Six Months’ Guarantee Settles That” 


Six pairs of Holeproof will 
wear half a year without holes 
or tears. That is guaranteed. 
If any fai in that time we sup- 
ply zew hose free. 

Tell your family about them. 

More than 2,000,000 people 
ask for Holeproof ‘oday. 

We use 3-ply yarn of an extra 
long fibre which means pliabil- 
ity, light weight, softness and 
strength. We could buy yarns 
for less than ha/f what we pay. 


[felepr@ PINTGHAG 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY, Milwaul 


we eteereet Hosiery Company of Canada, Ltd., London, Canada 
Holeproof Hosiery Company, 10 Church Alley, "Liverpool, England 








For You, Mother— 


But no other yarn permits such 
style. And no other wears like 
ours. 

The genuine Holeproofs are 
sold in your town. We’ll send 
dealers’ names on request, or 
ship direct where there’s no 
dealer near, charges prepaid on 
receipt of remittance. 

Write for the free book that 
tells all about Holeproofs. Let 
all the family see how they are 
made. 
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per wade for six pairs of 


; of w en’s and children’s $2.00 
up; of f'infants’ (4 pairs) $i. Above 
xes agony teed six months. 


* 3 box for three pairs of men’s 
Lk  Holeproof Socks ; 
-, Snares Stockings, $3. 
guaranteed three months. 


‘or long wear, fit and 
oo these are the finest 
silk Gloves produced. 
Made 4 = = lengths, sizes 


Hire i 


Sm GIS 


~~ rod the illustrated 
book. Ask us for name 
of dealer handling them. 
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LITTLE homes, ye little homes of love! 
Strength of aman; a woman’s song; laugh of 
a child; 
Warmth of a fire; glow of a lamp; though wild 
The wind without, and grim the skies above. 


O little homes, set close at every hand! 
Ye narrow walled-in worlds of joys and fears, 
Built of the commonplace of smiles and tears, 
Ye are the heart and sinew of the land! 


® © 


ND KNOWLEDGE. 


OB was home from college, 
and the family was gath- 
ered about the Sunday 

dinner table. ‘‘During the ser- 
mon, ’’ said Bob, ‘‘I kept think- 
ing of the difference between 
Doctor Brown’s point of view 
and that of the department of science at col- 
lege. I never hear ‘faith’ mentioned in a 
classroom. -There the word is ‘knowledge.’ 
They want to know, and they set to work 
and find out. Doctor Brown was mainly con- 
cerned with what we don’t know and never 
can know on earth. I must say the method 
of college seems more reasonable. ’’ 

Mrs. Metcalf, with a troubled face, turned 
to her husband. Bob’s father did not seem 
overwhelmed, however. ‘‘No sane man would 
choose to live by faith if he had the means of 
going by knowledge,’’ he said, calmly. ‘‘The 
difficulty is we know so little. Tell me, Bob, 
what does your professor really know? He 
knows a little of a few laws of the universe, 
such as gravity and the conservation of energy. 
He knows a few mathematical truths. He 
knows a number of things that have happened 
in the past. But what any living person is 
going to do in the future, he never can know, 
and our lives are largely dependent upon what 
any number of individuals will do in the future. 
If we are going to do anything at all, we are 
compelled to live by the principle of faith. 

‘*When your professor buys a railway ticket, 
he does so in faith that the railway will carry 
him where he wants to go. All commerce is 
founded upon faith. The panic of 1907 showed 
how business stops without faith. There was 
as much money and energy during the panic 
as there was before. The only thing that 
was lacking was faith. 

‘* Affection is wholly a matter of faith. The 
better reason I can give for being a man’s 
friend, the less of a friend I really am. If I 
am his friend because he is rich or powerful 
or clever, no one would call that friendship. 
If I am his friend at all, I am so in response 
to a mysterious voice within me that bids me 
love him. ig 

‘*So of morality. Every moral act is an act 
of faith. Suppose I can steal a thousand dol- 
lars without chance of detection? Why don’t 
I take it? Because I have faith in the mys- 
terious voice within me that says I must not. 


FAITH 





No man knows what that voice is, yet all | po: 


decent men prefer to obey rather than disobey 
it, and receive a great reward. . 

‘“The religious man goes one step farther. 
In the midst of all the difficulties and suffer- 
ing of life, mankind hears an inward voice 
that says we are not alone, nor friendless, 
although no man call us friend. There is 
Some One Who cares, Who wants to come near 
and help us over the hard places of life. We 
can prove the reality of that Voice, no more 
and no less, than we can prove the reality of 
morality and friendship. Every race and 
every age has felt that something tugging at 
their hearts. Christ’s message was, ‘The in- 
stinct of your heart is true! There is Some 
One greater and more loving than man has 


ever dreamed!’ Are you going to live with- 
out faith, Bob?’’ 

‘‘Why, father, ’’ said Bob, ‘‘it would not be 
possible !’” 


Mrs. Metcalf was winking fast, but in her 
heart were thanksgiving and peace. 


* ¢ 


MOTHER AND DORA. 


ORA, following her mother 
and Cousin Allison up the 
stairs to the guest room, had 

two red spots in her cheeks. She 
had worked so hard over that guest 
room, and now if Cousin Allison 
should not like it! 

But Cousin Allison stopped in the 
doorway, and looked round with delight. “It is 
exquisite,” she said, warmly, “as green and white 
and lovely as a snowdrop. How did you contrive 
anything so dainty?” 

And mother’s voice, quick with pride, answered, 
“It was Dora. I never should have thought of it.” 

A day or two later Cousin Allison spoke of the 
pretty, sunshiny parlor. “It’s all Dora’s doing,” 
Dora’s mother said once more. “I was so used 
to the old haircloth and black walnut that I never 
thought anything about it. We used to think it 
handsome, and I had kept on thinking so, although 
I know better now. Dora has worked hard over 
the house, but I’m afraid the hardest work of all 
was getting her mother educated.” 

The words were merry, but something in the 








voice made Cousin Allison understand; it is not 
easy to feel that your daughter thinks that you 
need to be educated! Cousin Allison turned to 
the girl with a quick smile. 

“And how about Dora?’ she asked. 
being educated, too?” 

Two pairs of blue eyes met hers in questioning 
surprise. Cousin Allison smiled again, but this 
time to herself. 

“Ever since I was a girl,” she said, “I have 
thought of Cousin Dora’s as an ideal home. I 
liked the horsehair, too, not because it was artis- 
tic, but because it was associated with so many 
happy memories. If I had had a daughter, I should 
want to send her to Cousin Dora to be taught how 
to be a neighbor and a friend and a blessing to 
every one who came to her door.” 

A soft color crept into the older Dora’s face. 
Had it really meant that? Was there something, 
after all, in which she was not old-fashioned and 
behind the times? God was good to let her be 
comforted so. But the girl, slipping a hand into 
her mother’s, looked straight at Cousin Allison. 
She understood,—a little tremor in the young voice 
showed that,—but she met it bravely. 

“It is easy to be ‘educated’ about chairs and 
tables,” she said, “but to be ‘educated’ into a 
woman like mother—that will take all my life!” 


“Is she 
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FINDING BUDDHA’S BONES. 


Ts recent discovery in a mound near Pesh- 
awar, India, of a crystal reliquary in which 
there were a few fragments that archzolo- 
gists declare are the charred bones of the prophet 
Buddha, has deeply stirred his followers from the 
Himalayas to Japan. An account of the extremely 
interesting affair appears in the Wide World Mag- 
azine. 


When Buddha died, in the fifth century B. c., 
his earthly remains were consigned to the flames 
by the rajahs of Malwa. rward his charred 
bones were carefully collected, divided into eight 
portions, and distributed among favored disciples. 

The records kept by Buddhist monks show that 
more than five hundred years iater the bones were 
still in their possession. In the year 404A. D. 
Kanishka, king of northwest India, built a great 
memorial over some of them. Legends said that 
the fragments were put into a crystal reliquary 
which, in turn, was enclosed in a bronze casket 0: 
wonderful workmanship. Over this the king built 
a towered shrine that 
is said to have been 
470 feet high. 

In the centuries that 
followed, all trace of 
the monument disa) 
peared. Even the si 
of Kanishka’s capital 
was in doubt, so thor- 
oughly had the ages 








led archzologists to 
he conclusion that 
it was situated at 
Peshawar, and that 
two immense mounds 
near the town repre- 
sented the débris of 
the huge memorial. 

In 1908 thé excava- 
THE CASKET THAT HELO THE Bones tOrs began to dig five 

trenches, each six feet 
wide and one hundred feet long, the central one 
leading from the base of the main mound, and the 
others radiating at different angles. One hundre 
and twenty coolies were set at work, but it was 
more than two years before they unearthed the 
four corners of a huge building. 

The excavators ent a deal of time in dig- 
ging out the foundation walls and the numerous 

len towers. Finally a pit, twenty-four feet 
gquare, was sunk in the very centre of the ruin. 

‘or days the coolies dug without any results. 
Then suddenly they reached the chamber that 
contained the sac bones. ; 

The explorers found a round metal casket, five 
inches in diameter and four inches high, on the 
floor, embedded in a little mound of lime. The lid 

re three metal figures ranged round an image 
of Buddha that was seated in the centre. Inside 
was an hex al LA pee reliquary that contained 
three small fragments of bone. 

The excavators also found a copper coin of 
Kanishka, which gave assurance that they had 
actually found the famous monument, and that 
e three ents of bone, closely packed 

he crystal reliquary, were indeed the relics of 
Buddha. If there had been any doubt on the 
subject, the inscriptions on the metal casket itself 
would have proved the penaieeoete of the find, 
for the lettering was still readable, and the name 
“Kanishka” could be definitely traced. 

On analysis, the metal of the bronze casket was 
found to be an alloy of copper, tin, lead, zinc, and 
iron. The workmanship shows clearly the infiu- 
ence of Greek art. is supposed that Hel- 
lenic artists must have found their way to the 
Indian court, and they may have been employed 
by the king to design and execute public works. 
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PESSIMIST AND OPTIMIST. 


RANDMOTHER Deane, reading and knit- 
ting, looked across at Grandmother Gryce, 
crocheting a new pattern baby blanket. 


“Isn’t it wonderful,” she eu. brightly, “the 
things people can achieve in spite of obstacles? 
Here’s a woman without arms, r soul! one of 
the first to vote in Illinois under the new law, and 
marked her own ballot, too, with her pencil held 
in her teeth. Think of it! i’m sure I don’t know 
why I said ‘poor soul,’ for a soul that’s conquered 
the defects of its body like that would be sure to 
find compensations. asn’t it fine?” 

“Thirty, thirty-one, thirty-two,” counted Grand- 
mother Gryce. “I remember, years ago, pocing a 
person so afflicted at the county fair, writing her 
au aph with her toes. It was quite good 
writing; but she always wrote just the name, and 
I remember wondering if she could really write 
anything else, or if she’d just trained her toes to 
that one trick.” 

“Why, what an idea! And anyway,” protested 
Grandmother Deane, “it was remarkable. You 
couldn’t write. your name with your toes, Susan, 
not if you tried ever so!” 

“Ten, eleven, twelve,—I have no wish to, Louisa, 
—fourteen, fifteen — But so much pains merely to 
sign a name surely wouldn’t be worth while. The 
law, I understand, permits an X mark when 
poonssery. Unless the toes could be used quite 
freely, like fingers, which, I repeat, seems to me 
dou 1—_ Dear me, I’ve counted wrong. Don’t 
talk to me, Louisa. ie, two, three, four —” 

“Freely or not,” persisted Grandmother Deane 
“T believe in using what you have up to the limit of 
its usefulness. ngers are preferable ; but if not 
fingers, thentoes! Orteeth! Or anything! Just 
the effort is inspiring. And think of the satisfac- 
tion—the triumph—to a person fate would seem to 
have crushed into helplessness, of being able to 
help herself, after all! 


“Thirteen, fourteen, fifteen,” Grandmother 





Gryce counted, a. e.. consider, Louisa; 
tt) ” 


she could never even er own back hair. 
Just there the youngest granddaughter gig led, 
; mother’s mouth = ed, 


and the giggle spre 
but she said, reproachfully, “Girls! Girls 

“TI fail to perceive anything ridiculous,” ob- 
served Grandmother Gryce, stiffly, ‘in cue 
maintaining that toes cannot be successfully di- 
— the use for which Providence designed 

em. 

The irrepressible fomnens giggled again, and 
father looked up from his paper to inquire 
“What’s the joke? Our revered optimist an 
pessimist at it again?’ 

“Just that, John,” assented Grandmother Deane 
with a chuckle. “There, there, Susan; don’t put 
on your dignity. A joke hurts nobody, and I dare 
Say we’re a pair of comical old bodies, if we could 
see ourselves. Let’em laugh! Let ’em laugh!” 


A CHILD’S GRAVE 
SE Dy ZitellaCocke Se 


MUSED one sultry summer day 

In an old churchyard, where decay 
Full many a year had spread its pall 
O’er sunken stone and mouldering wall, 
Where hoary cedars’ sullen gloom 
O’ershadowed ways devoid of bloom, 
Where never the sweet voice of bird 
Nor streamlet’s murmured song was heard, 
Nor yet of insect note a sound, 
But everywhere stillness profound, 
And sadly shone the daylight’s beam, 
Where Death and Silence reigned supreme. 


In vain I sought a leaf to find, 

Earth had forgotten to be kind, 

And in this dreary solitude 

Held stern and unrelenting mood. 
Weary, a new-found path I took, 
When lo! in a sequestered nook, 

A slender vine of living green, 
O’erhanging with its leafy screen 

A little mound, as it would save 
From touch profane, a dear child’s grave, 
And show in desolation’s face 

Some mark of beauty’s tender grace. 


Then suddenly, to this green goal, 
On wingéd feet, the West Wind stole, 
And wooed to ecstasy so wild, 

Each leaf did seem a merry child, 
Dancing and leaping in such glee 
As filled the air with jollity. 

On, on, they romped in mad delight, 
Thro’ gloaming till the fall of night, 
And oh, so winsome was their play, 
Methought the little one who lay 
Beneath, in spirit, sure must be 

One of that joyous company! 





AN ADVENTURE WITH BABOONS. 


HEN I was in South Africa, a Companion 
correspondent writes, I left Mangwe one 
afternoon, in company with a couple of 

men who were traveling upcountry. We rode at 
a slow canter through the long grass, for grass 
grows long in Africa—over your head very often. 
None of us carried a gun, or even a revolver. All 
we had were sjamboks—whips made of a single 
strip of hippopotamus hide, and stout enough to 
maim a man if the blow were well directed. 


We were about a mile below the only pass in the 
south of the Matoppo Hills that leads ugh to 
Bulawayo. Suddenly we saw that the grass on 
our left was being disturbed over a pretty wide 
area; and out of curiosity we rode over. We found 
out that the grass was s. ply alive with hundreds 
of baboons, marching toward the hill. 

There were brown baboons, and gray baboons, 
and baboons almost biack, little baboons, big 
baboons, mamma baboons, pickaninny baboons, 
and old granddads almost white with age. We 
reined in our horses and watched. They showed 
no fear, and no desire to get acquainted with us. 
They looked at us over their shoulders, the 
mammas hugged their babies tighter, and they 
quickened their pace. 

We ought to have let them pass, but one of the 
fellows suggested, in a spirit of mischief, that we 
should help them along. Before you could sa. 
“knife” the three of us were in among them, an 

gan to lash out with our sjamboks in all diree- 
tions. The baboons jabbered, and showed their 
teeth, but never attempted to attack us. We 
were safe so long as we were mounted. Pretty 
soon they came to a clump of trees, which the 
tried to climb. But the trees were thorny, an 
ey pong give itup. Then they started for the 

is again. 

We drove them right to the foot of the hills; but 
there we had to stop, for we could not take our 
horses over the rocks. The baboons swarmed u 
like acrobats. I didn’t stop to think, but was o 
my horse and after them. My friends called to 
me to stay where I was, but I was up that hill 
almost as quickly as the baboons were. 

A black old-man baboon was nearest, and I 
made a rush for him. He didn’t run. I cut at 
him with the whip. He only bared his teeth, and 
snarled. I looked round. On every side were bi 
men baboons, and each bared his teeth as 
caught his eye. They had no intention to run 
one from me, or to let me get away from them. 

I lost my nerve, and couldn’t even think of a 
way out. All I could do was to back upto a rock 
— the baboons at bay with my sjambok, an 
wait there until my companions could come to my 
rescue. Before I’d gone two steps, stones began to 
fly—stones of no small size, either. Luckily, a 
baboon is not a marksman ; he makes a jump 
as he throws. Those baboons hit one another as 
often as they hit me. 

Very slowly, I backed for the rock ; very slowly, 
the baboons followed. They were waiting for 
something. That gave me hope. If they didn’t 
mean to rush me, why not back down the hill 
until peg companions could reach me? 

So I changed my direction, and, amid the fusil- 





lade of stones, approached the: brink of the | 


declivity. Lreached it at last, and began care- 
fully to back down. The stones fell thicker than 
ever. In protection I had to hold my arms over 
my head. All the time there was a hideous jab- 
bering and — 

Presently I was virtually underneath some of 

them. The old black fellow who had first faced 
me picked up a rock half as big as himself, and 
dropped it. I dodged, stumbled over a rock be- 
hind me, and fell. 
Then I knew what they were waiting for. A 
score of them were on me in a moment. They 
tore and bit at me fiercely. If there had not been 
so a they would have got me at once; but 
they go’ in each other’s way, and damaged them- 
selves as much as fhey did me. 

I tried to keep their nails away from my eyes 
and face and throat, and together we rolled over 








and over down the slope of the hill. I was 
scratched and bleeding in a dozen places, and my 
clothes were torn to shreds; but somehow I was 
not bitten very badly. Perhaps the pace was too 
great for any accurate work! 

we bum and rolled downhill—first I 
on top, then the baboons on top, then at last a 
rolling ball of baboons with me inside. I was 
even to think of death, although if I had 
been alone, death was certain. All at once I 
heard the sound of hoofs that scrambled over the 
rocks, shouts in the English tongue, and sjamboks 


that whistled as_ they lashed round. Baboons 
turned to filmy i po and took wing, the sky 
cleared and turned bright blue, and I went to 


sleep. 
® © 


THE PRIDE OF OPINION. 


T is not always an easy matter for a man of 
| strong convictions and native force of character 

to see and respect another’s point of view. 
William E. Gladstone and John Bright were two 
of the strongest men that the England of the last 
century produced, yet an dote from “The Life 
and Work of Frank Holl,” by Mr. A. M. Reynolds, 
shows that these great men were quite unable— 
on one occasion, at least—to see more than one 
side of a question. 


Soon after the break between Bright and Glad- 
stone that followed a difference of opinion con- 
cerning the government’s ——- policy, the artist 
Holl was engaged pan’ e portrait of Mr. 
Bright. He incidentally mentioned that he was 
about to paint a portrait of Mr. Gladstone, also. 

“It must be a very painful thing for you, Mr. 
Bright,” he hazard ‘that after all these years 
you should have found cause to sever your friendly 
relations with Mr. Gladstone.” 

“Indeed it is,” replied Bright, with a sigh. “To 
think that after we have trodden the same path 
together, shoulder to shoulder and hand in hand, 
we should be forced apart in the overt of our 
lives! And by what? By a bogey that is beck- 
oning him away from duty and sense. Do you 
know, Mr. Holl, I seriously fear that my dear old 
friend’s mind has become radically undermined!” 

Later, when Holl was a Gladstone, the 
we) 52 of Bright's rtrait came _ 

“Ah!” said Gladstone,with much interest. “And 
how did ms find him? It was a cruel blow—that 
after a lifetime of mutual esteem and of ey 
work undertaken and carried through together. 
we should be divided on so clear a question! Teli 
me, Mr. Holl,”—and here h twitched, for 
he was evidently struggling with strong emotion, 
—‘‘tell me, did you notice anything in the manner 
of my old friend that would lead you to believe 
Hs 4 _ was becoming in any way un- 

inged ?’ 











® © 


AN UNACCOMMODATING CHURL. 


“ EW Yorkers ain’t what you would call 

N neighborly,’’ Mrs. Bates summed up to her 

friend, Mary Abby Thomas, at the end of 

a dramatic account of her ten days’ sojourn in 

Manhattan. “No, nor even humanly accommo- 

dating as one man to another,” she added, firmly ; 
“they’re plain stuck-up.” 


‘ Ph nef so?” inquired Mary Abby, with eager 
nterest. 

“In more ways than one, but one’ll do,” Mrs. 
Bates answered, with dignity, her long, thin cheeks 
flushing as with some poignant recollection. “The 
last morning but one before we left,as Hiram and 
I were starting out for the day, he noticed a spot 
on the front of my gray skirt. You know how par- 
tic’lar he is, and I expected he’d send me back to 
the hotel. But he didn’t. He seemed to have a 
quick idea, near ’s I could make out from his face, 
and before I could ask what he was doing, he 
stepped up to a public chauffeur, pulled up at the 
sidewalk in a big automobile. e’d seen him lots 
of times, and noticed that he favored our Alice’s 
Frank considerable, and there was no reason i { 
he shouldn’t have recognized us. Besides, he’ 
ought to have known we wa’n’t the borrowing 
kind of folks, but meant to pay. 

“*Young man,’ Hiram says to him, ‘can you 
spare us a little mite of your gasoline? My wife’s 
got a grease spot on her dress.’ 

— /’ s’she. But it wasn’t a question; he 
understood what Hiram said well —- for he 
began to snicker, and before I could pull Hi along, 
that pe was laughing fit to \ i 

“T call him , Said Mary Abby, with an. 
air of furnishing a fresh interpretation of char- 
acter. “It wouldn’t have taken more than a drop 
or two of his old gasoline.” 


* © 


CAPITALIZING KITCHENER. 


Te Boston Transcript tells an amusing story 
of one of the subjects of Lord Kitchener, 
consul general of Egypt, who turned the 
power and influence of the famous English soldier 
to his personal profit. 


While arene one day, Lord Kitchener noticed 
an old man in the street whom he recognized as 
an acquaintance from the Sudan. The consul 

neral ordered the driver to stop, and invited 

e old man to take a seat in the carriage. So the 
two drove together through the town to the place 
to which the Sudanese wanted to £0. 

A few days later the dark friend of Lord Kitch- 
ener was seen hovering about the British agency. 
At last an officer asked him what he wanted. 

“TI should so much like to drive out with Lord 
Kitchener once more,” the old man replied. 

“Why?” the officer asked. 

“You see,” the Sudanese answered, naively, 
“after my friends and acquaintances saw me 
sitting at the side of Lord Kitchener, they came 
to me one after the other, and from one I received 
£5, from another £2, from others £1, and 40 piasters 
from the wy rest. They all believed that I 
could speak in their favor to El Lord. 

“And,” the old man added, “I should very much 
like to see that happen all over again.” 


*® © 


A GARDEN TRAMP. 
RADITION has it that from the early garden 
of Gov. John Endicott in Salem, Massachu- 
setts, came what is now perhaps the com- 
monest field flower in the United States. Few 


| persons, writes Grace Tabor in “Old-Fashioned 


Gardening,” know that the pestiferous white. 
weed, the jubilant, smiling daisy, is an imported 
exotic. 


From this old dooryard garden it has danced to 
the music of the east wind straight across the land; 
up and down the meadows, through the long grass 
and the short cesses. along every ——t and 
every b ay. herever man has gone it has 
followed gaily; often it has driven him completely 
out of the fields he has made. 

That Endicott valued the daisy enough to bring 
it with him to the new England from the old marks 
him as a man of taste, for this flower had in ancient 
days ‘“‘found its way into the trimmest gardens; 
the greenswards and arbours were ‘powdered’ with 
daisies,” and Chaucer wrote of it in superlatives. 
It is not native to England, either, however, but 
came from the Continent, or perhaps by ver of 
the Continent from an origina home still farther 
east, in northern Asia. 
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Perhaps you have heard 
of the people who dwell 
In a land that is jolly and free, 
And is known as the Kingdom 
of Happy-Go-Well, 
On the shores of the Halcyon Sea. 


If you look in an atlas, 
your eye may alight 
On a map of this kingdom benign: 
I won’t say it will, 
for that wouldn’t be right, 
Since I never could find it in mine. 






They are round little rogues, 
and the reason for that 
Is a reason that’s easily seen: 
It is better to laugh, 
and get notably fat, 
Than to cry, and get notably lean. 


And whatever they venture 
turns out a success, 
For good fortune is sure to attend; 
Though disaster may threaten, 
it nevertheless 
Seems the happiest thing in the end. 


Now, my innocent purpose 
is briefly to state 
What I saw when I visited there. 
How and when that occurred 
I decline to relate, 
For I shouldn’t consider it fair. 





Well, the Mayor at Large 
of the principal town 
Was the jolliest one on the spot, 
And the Aldermen three 
were of equal renown 
As a genial and frolicsome lot. 





And the Chief of Police 
was a figure of note, 
With his badge and his uniform blue. 
They elected him yearly 
by popular vote, 
Though he simply had nothing to do. 





The Fire Chief, however, 
ad more on his mind, 
For he ran the department with care. 
He kept the hand engine 
all thoroughly shin’d, 
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And he hadn’t a minute to spare. 


And if fires should occur, 
as they frequently do, 
“Number 2” would go by on the run. 
d couldn’t say why 
it was called ** Number 2,” 
For they never have had “‘Number 1.’’) 


And something did. It was three days 
afterward that Roger and Fred and the 
water spaniel started to go down the path 
that led to a little pond, where father and 
Uncle Frank and Happy Lewis, the guide, 
had gone to catch some trout for supper. 

The path wound in and out through 
the trees, over knolls, and down into dells 
where the spruce trees cast dark shadows. 
After awhile the trail branched into two 
paths, and the boys went to the right. 
They thought they would soon come in 
sight of the pond; but they walked a 





SWEET RAIN. 


By ABBIE FARWELL BROWN. 


They say it’s raining “cats and dogs” 
(Though why I cannot say). 

I wish it would rain something good; 
I'd let it storm all day! 

Oh, for the sound of lemon drops, 
Or nice spun-sugar hail! 

A soda shower to last an hour, 
Or a storm of ginger ale! 


I’d hold my big umbrella out, 
But upside down for use, 

And set out cans, and tubs, and pans, 
To catch the welcome juice! 


Re 


A NIGHT IN THE WOODS. 
By CLAYTON H. ERNST. 


HE time was near for Roger and Fred 
Mason to leave the big woods, where they 
had been camping. The brothers were 

feeling sad, but on Saturday, just as the sun 
was sinking in a blanket of red and gold in 
the west, the two brothers saw a canoe coming 
down the lake; as it glided nearer they could 
see Uncle Frank in the bow, and right beside 
him a brown, furry head that bobbed up 
and down. 

‘*Skip has come!’’ they shouted, and ran 
to the landing to greet him. A few minutes 
later the water spaniel was leaping about 
them and barking his delight. 

When mother saw Skip, she said, ‘‘Some- 
thing exciting is sure to happen now.’’ 











long distance before they caught a glimpse 

of water through the woods. 

‘¢There it is!’’ shouted Fred, and the three 
left the path and dashed through the brush to 
the shore. But no one was in sight. 

‘*Perhaps they’re round that point,’’ said 
Roger. 

The boys and the dog made their way along 
the shore, and finally they gained the cove 
behind the point. No one was there; they 
shouted, but no answer came. 

‘*T don’t believe this is the right pond!’’ 
declared Fred. ‘‘It doesn’t look like the one. 
This must be the lake. Let’s go back.’’ 

Together they found what seemed to be the 
path that they had followed; they turned 
their backs on the lake; but they had not 
gone far before the trail began to grow dim, 
and at last the boys could not tell whether 
they were walking in a real path, or in one of 
the narrow runways that deer and rabbits 
make. Then they noticed that the sky beyond 
the tree tops was covered with dark clouds. 
A storm was coming, and they were lost! 

They tried to find the path again, but it 
seemed to have disappeared completely. Skip 
was worried also, as they could see from the 
way in which he whined and looked into their 
faces. 

Then the first big drops of rain began to 
spatter through the trees, and the forest sud- 
denly grew dark. 

‘We must go somewhere,’”’ said Roger, 
trying not to let Fred notice the tremble in 
his voice. 

It began to rain harder, and as the boys 
trudged on, the woods seemed filled with the 
sound of the drops pattering against the leaves. 
Suddenly Skip stopped before a huge fallen 





The mail was conveyed 
in the usual way 
By the Postman, a jolly old elf; 
If he found you had nothing 
whatever that day, 
He would write you a letter himself. 


Of course there were others 
of lesser degree 
(Altho’ each was as good as the best); 
But I have to describe 
the officials, you see; 
You shall hear about some of the rest. 


There were Lena and Hans; 
and wherever they went 
You would find some hilarious game; 
There was Sandy McMerry, 
of Scottish descent 
(Which you’d never suspect from 
the name). 


There was Jocular James, 
quite a favorite guest be 
At a frolic, a feast or a fete, 
For he’d tell you a regular 
rollicking jest 
With a face that was perfectly 
straight. 


There was Aunt Sunny Sue, 
in her Specialty Shop 
At the foot of Serenity Square, 
And whatever you lacked, 
from a sled to a top, 
You would find it a “ specialty ” there. 


There was old Farmer Oates ; 
he came in ev’ry day 
To dispose of his butter and cheese, 
And the Grocer would buy 
them and give them away, 
“For our aim,” he would say, 
“is to please!” 


Of the Happy-Go-Wells 
these are only a few, 
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And of course it is well understood 
That the Artist, if urged, 
will depict one or two— 
I would do it myself if I could. 


So between us, perhaps, 
we'll contrive to reveal 
All the wonderful things that befell 
On sundry occasions 
(whose dates I conceal) 
In the Kingdom of Happy-Go-Well. 


> 


log. Sniffing as he went, he led them round 
to one end, where they faced a wide open- 
ing, and without a pause Skip walked in. 

‘*The rain won’t touch us if we follow 
him !’’ cried Fred. He crawled into the 
hollow log on hands and knees, with 
Roger close at his heels. Inside there was 
space enough for them to liedown. Skip 
curled up on the dry, rotted wood at their 
feet. 

Roger and Fred lay close together, with 
hands clasped, waiting for the rain to 
stop, and wondering how they could find 
their way back to camp. But the rain 
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did not stop, and with night black dark- 
ness came. ‘The boys grew drowsy in spite of 
their fears, and finally fell asleep. 

The next thing that they remembered was 
hearing a sharp bark. Then they sat up. 
The water spaniel was snarling and growling 
as he never had before, and there, in the 
round opening at the end of the log, was a 
black shadow with two shining eyes looking 
straight at them. 

Skip leaped forward. ‘There was a strange 
grunting sound, a sharp yelp, the noise of 
something crashing through the brush, and 
then the water spaniel came back, whining a 
little, and growling gruffly in his throat. 

The brothers were trembling as they patted 
him. ‘‘Good Skip!’’ whispered Roger. ‘‘ You 
drove him away. You wouldn’t let him hurt 
us, would you?’’ 

They sat for a long time, hardly daring to 
move, while the water spaniel still growled 
softly. At last daylight came. The rain 
had stopped, and they crawled from their 
strange shelter. In Skip’s nose were two 
queer thorn-like things, that he kept trying 
to scrape away with his paws. Roger pulled 
them out carefully, and the tears came into 
both boys’ eyes at the pain they could see that 
it caused their pet. 

Then they heard a rifle shot, and forgot 
everything else in their excitement. They 
shouted and Skip barked. In a moment they 


heard an answering call, and ran toward it. 
Over a ridge, Happy Lewis, father and 
Uncle Frank appeared, and the boys were 
so happy that they had hard work to keep 
from crying. 

On the way to camp the boys told of the 





adventure in the night, and about the two 
queer thorns that Roger had pulled from 
Skip’s nose. 

Happy Lewis bent over the water spaniel 
and passed his hands through the silky fur. 

‘*Here’s another,’’ he said. ‘‘What your 
dog ran into was a prowling hedgehog, and 
this is one of his quills. He’s surely a brave 
little spaniel. ’’ 


ee 


HER LITTLE NEIGHBOR. 
By MARY WHITE SLATER. 


That little Richard Henry Paul 

Knows scarcely anything at all, 

And yet his mother thinks that he 

Is just as smart as smart can be, 
Because his tooth is coming through, 
Because his eyes turned brown from blue, 
Because he smiled and said “ Googoo,” 
And just kept kicking off his shoe 

In church, and thought it was a game 
To be baptized and get his name! 

What did he do the other day, 

When I went over there to play, 

And show my doll, and stay to tea, 

And help them light his Christmas tree? 
Just as his father held him high, 

To see the sun go down the sky, 

He leaped and nearly had a fall! 

He thought the sun was his red ball! 
And cried and cried for it, till we 
Brought him the real one from the tree! 
Why, little Richard Henry Paul 

Knows scarcely anything at all, 

And yet his father, too, thinks he 

Is just as smart as smart can be! 
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THE ANCIENT CHINESE FLAG. 


Che FALLEN DRAGON 


@y the Rev.JamesL.Barton * 


i a f the A. 


hundreds of years has flown over that 

great country, was a green, red and white 
dragon upon a yellow background, the dragon 
stretching well across the centre, and engaged 
in an attempt to get at and swallow the sun 
in the vpper inside corner. Generations of 
Chinese have lived in mortal fear that he 
may some time succeed in accomplishing this 
nefarious purposé. It is to prevent such a 
destructive and fatal act that the Chinese, at 
the time of an eclipse of the sun, beat tom- 
toms, drums, and anything that will create a 
din, ‘and frantically shout as they attempt to 
frighten him away. Millions of them believe 
that the disturbance thus created prevented 
his getting the sun actually down, although 
there are many instances when he succeeded 
in taking it entirely into his mouth. 

While the old dragon was rather a mystical 
personage, sometimes endangering even the 
sun, he was also supposed to dwell in the 
earth and practically fill it. In spots he came 
near to the surface, while in other places he 
was more deeply buried; but only the necro- 
mancers were able to locate those spots. He 
had a fixed prejudice against being dug into, 
and if anyone were so thoughtless as to dig a 
well through his skin, the chances were that 
he would become terribly angry, and bring 
sickness or death to the guilty person, or his 
family, and perhaps a pestilence to the village, 
or a drought upon the entire neighborhood. 

When I was in the city of Hankow a few 
years ago, the viceroy of the province was a 
man of unusual enterprise and energy, but he 
believed in the dragon, of course. He lived 
at one side of the city, while his official head- 
quarters were some distance away, and upon 
the other side of a high hill or ridge. Because 
of this, he had to climb over that hill several 
times a day. One of his enterprising under 
officers suggested to him that he could have a 
road put through the hill on the level, and so 
make his trip easier. The idea struck him 
favorably, and without consulting the relig- 
jously wise men, he had it done. Not long 
thereafter he was afflicted with a sore mouth. 
He called the Chinese medical man, who, 
after a careful examination and adequate con- 
sultation of the signs, came to the conclusion 
that, in having the hole dug through the moun- 
tain, he had disturbed the dragon, and that 
there could be no recovery until the tunnel 


Tt old national flag of China, which for | 


close up the underground road ; his mouth soon 
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dragon was almost if not quite as omnipresent 
to the view of the foreigner as he was in the 
thoughts of the Chinese themselves. 

For more than one hundred years mission- 
aries in China have been teaching the people 
that the world is not ruled by a great evil 
beast from within, but by the God of heaven, 
whom also their own emperors honor and 
worship. They have opened schools in which 
the modern sciences, including geology and 
astronomy, have been taught to tens of thou- 
sands of Chinese young men and thousands of 
young women. These have also studied geog- 
raphy and history, and have learned, what is 
quite contrary to their old belief, that China is 
not the Great Middle Kingdom of all the world, 
but only one of several countries. Many of 
these students have come to America and 
Europe for further study in the great colleges 
and universities, and now are holding positions 
of great responsibility in the home govern- 
ment; some of them have had much to do with 
the organization of the new republic of China. 

It is not strange, therefore, that when the 
republic was formed the old dragon flag was 
discarded. -It no longer represents new China, 
which has thrown away belief in the dragon, 
and is now engaged in removing from every- 
thing in the country ali signs of the old hered- 
itary enemy. 

That the Chinese are succeeding in effect- 
ively casting him down from his throne is 
demonstrated by the rapid opening of mines 
in all parts of the country, in the building of 
thousands of miles of railways with cuts and 
tunnels, and the setting up of telegraph lines 
all over China. The old beast that paralyzed 
progress is dead, or is rapidly dying, and we 
see a new industrial, intellectual, and religious 
China springing into being. 

The new flag has no sign of the dragon upon 
it, but consists of five broad equal stripes, 
running lengthwise. Beginning at the top, 
the stripes are red, yellow, blue, white, and 
black. The red represents the Chinese, who 
constitute the great bulk of the population; 
the yellow, the Manchus, who ruled China for 
nearly three hundred years; the blue, the 
Mongols, who inhabit the great plains of 
Mongolia; the white, the Tibetans, who dwell 
in Tibet, but who acknowledge the suzerainty 
of China; and the black, the Mohammedans, 
who are scattered widely over the entire coun- 


| try. Every man of China,—of whatever race, 
was filled up. The viceroy gave orders to) 


—as he looks upon the new flag, sees nothing 
to make him tremble with fear, but beholds 


ceased to be sore, and he contentedly climbed | a flag which stands for brotherhood, equality, 


up and down the hill, more convinced than 


tamper with the repose of the spirit of the 
earth and air. 

It is easy to see why the Chinese did not 
open and work their wonderfully rich coal and 
iron mines, and why they were strongly 
opposed to digging holes for telegraph poles 
and cutting through hills for railways. The 
old dragon held in his relentless grip the lead- 
ing resources of the country, and old China 
was unable to break his hold. He was never 
friendly and benevolent, but always waiting 
to avenge some indignity shown to himself; 
and when he set about it, in the belief of the 
Chinese, he could make himself most disagree- 
able, and even destructive to thousands of lives 
over entire provinces. So long as the people 
really believed this, they would not do any- 
thing that they thought liable to bring upon 
them and their country such grave disaster. 

They seemed to have an idea that the 
dragon liked to see his own picture; hence it 
appeared upon the national flag, and was 
placed upon the postage stamp and coins, 
embroidered upon garments and magnificent 
tapestries, cut into their copper and glazed 
into their china vases. In old China, the 





| and fraternity, and in which there is always a 
ever that it was a dangerous experiment to) 


stripe peculiarly his own. A belief in God as 
Creator and Ruler of the world has made pos- 
sible a new China, and has driven the old 
dragon into the innermost caves of the earth, 
from which he can never again emerge to 
paralyze the inhabitants of the great new 
republic. 
® © 


MIKE’S APPEARANCE. 


Y mistake a tramp knocked at an Irish 
B wayside cottage inhabited by a policeman, 

says the Montreal Family Herald, and 
was much astonished when that official him- 
self answered the door. 


In evident alarm, the man blurted out, ‘* Does 

Mike McCann stay about here ?’’ 
‘*What is he like?’’ asked the policeman. 

He received a very vague description in reply, 
and made pretense of going inside to ask his 

wife. In a minute he reappeared, with his 
hand held behind his back, and asked, **Would 
you know Mike if — saw him?’’ 

**Yes,’’ replied tramp. 

~ ‘Is th this anviies like him?’’ asked the good- 
natured policeman, and he held out a substan- 
tial buttered scone. 

With a broad grin of relief and satisfaction, 
the tramp replied, ‘‘That’s the very chap.’’ 
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Shall We Send 
You The 


*2.50 Extra in Gold? 


THE GOLD COIN WEEK, 
January 5, 6, 7, 8, 9 and 10, 
announced on the inside back 
cover page of Ihe Companion 
last week, bids fair to prove the 
biggest subscription event of the 


season. 


EVERY SUBSCRIBER 


who secures and sends a total 
of six new subscriptions during 
the week is to receive from 
the Publishers an EXTRA prize 
of $2.50 in Gold. The re- 
markable feature of this Offer 
is that workers will receive the 
Gold IN ADDITION to the 


Premiums and all other pay- 


ments. 


Thousands of our 


subscribers are out to win this 
extra Gold Prize. Are you ? 
There are yet three days left 
for you to complete your list. 


Why not start to-day and win? 


TO COUNT FOR THE GOLD, NEW 
SUBSCRIPTIONS MUST BE MAILED 
AT YOUR POST OFFICE BETWEEN 
JANUARY 5TH AND 10TH INCLU- 
SIVE. LETTERS POSTMARKED 
BEFORE OR AFTER THESE DATES 
CANNOT COUNT FOR THIS OFFER. 
ONLY ONE EXTRA PRIZE OF GOLD 
CAN BE GIVEN TO A WORKER...... 


Perry Mason Company, Boston, Mass. 


Publishers The Youth’s Companion. 
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Have you iain 


fa Crisco Cake? 


> It really is as delicate 
? and rich as a butter 
>» cake besides being so 
4 economical. 
| 
, Cake richness and flavor need 


not depend upon expensive 
butter and many eggs. Try 
this recipe; or make your 
own favorite cake, using 
Crisco in place of butter. Use 
one-fifth less Crisco than 
butter and add salt. 


Remember to cream the sugar 
with the Crisco thoroughly 
as there is no moisture in the 
Crisco to help melt the sugar. 


Your Crisco cake will be just as 
nice as the more expensive cake 
you formerly made with butter. 
Crisco cake stays fresh and moist 
longer. 


RISCO 


for Fi -for Shortening 
ge Coke Making 


Sr 


Here is a recipe from the new 
Crisco book for a delicious cake 
which costs but twenty-five cents 
to prepare. 


Eggless-Butterless- 
Milkless Cake 








% cupful Crisco Ss tuncnecntel ~ 

2 cupfuls brown sugar $y 

2 cupfuls water 2 teuocclls baking 

1 cupful seeded raisins 

1t nful salt Ara 

ob ae 1 teaspoonful baking 

i teaspoonful pow- % cupful chopped 

45 teaspoonful nutmeg 3 Tableepeonfals warm 

(grated) 

Re. <r nea 

water, raisins, salt spices and boil for 
minutes. Cool when cold add 

the flour, i ler, i ed 

in the warm water nut meats. 


Criscoed and 
cake tin and bake im a slow oven for one 
and a half hours. 


New Cook Book and 
“Calendar of Dinners” 


Marion Harris Neil, Cookery Editor, 
Ladies’ Home Journal, has prepared 
the recipes for this new book. he 
paper covered edition containing 250 
recipes is free. The cloth edition 
containing 615 recipes and the ‘‘Cal- 
endar of Dinners’’ will be sent for 
five 2-cent stamps. ‘The ‘‘Calendar’’ 
gives a seasonable and attractive menu 
for each day in the year. For either 
book address Department Gi, The 


Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati, O, 
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AFRICAN “FLY SWATTERS.” 


HE Africans are the champion “fly swatters’ 
of the world, and they need no journalistic 
exhortations to urge them on to battle with the 
pest. When a native sees a fly on a neighbor’s 
back, says Mr. Robert H. Milligan, author of “The 
Fetish Folk of West Africa,” he regards it as a 
duty of friendship to come up behind that neigh- 
bor slowly and stealthily. He gives the fly full 
time to bite his worst, and so be deserving of 
death ; then he strikes an awful blow on the neigh- 
bor’s back, that brings him to his feet with a yell. 
The habit — — a. or attempting to kill 
them when th is an obsession with the 
native. It seams . ‘physieal impossibility for him 
to resist. He does in church. When I first 
preached to a lar, pa y the in Ra, I 
was very much disturbed e unlooked-for and 
constant slapping on bare. backs enever I 
saw a man creep quietly across the aisle or for- 
ward several seats to Horm we friendly office, I 
could not help watching until I heard the slap, 
and then I always felt like soos S the discourse 
| long enough to ask, “Did 
Forgetting that the white man is 
,~ tammy 4 





pometet by 
the natives vie with each other in the 
this courtesy; and the exasperating 
| — at the white man receives from his black 
— are the chief discomfort that he suffers 
m the larger flies. One oan 2 I was sitting in an 
eo boat when - native man behind me sudden! 
gave me a slap on the back that actually hurt, an 
nearly cause = to leap into the sea from’ sur- 
rise. A few minutes later, when I was indulgin 
a somnolent reverie, he struck me again—I thin 
it must have been in the same place, it hurt * 
much worse than the first time; whereu upon 
turned round and told him that if he did it again I 
should land a blow in his stomach, whether there 
was a fly ~~ or not. 


y 
and An. 8 the immunity of my back from | 
fly bites as well as the greater tenderness of the | 

white ‘man’s a laughed at this interesting 
Giversion. Then they undertook to enlighten their | 
friend from the bush as to the white man’s point 
of view, combining theoretical instruction with 
practical sense by removing him another seat ; 
- they well knew that if he should see another 

on my back, even while bes: / were talking to 
fh m, he would ’strike again e could not help 
it; the habit is coercive. 


® © 


THE CREATURE IN THE BED. 


YOUNG Hindu tells an amusing story of his 

first visit to London. His hostess, mindful of 
the great change in climate to which the traveler 
had been subjected, wished to make him as com- 
fortable as possible. Accordingly, when she pre- 
pared his room for the night, she put into his bed 
a rubber hot-water bottle, a contrivance quite 
ea in India. 


ihe yom m6 man retired, undressed, and got into 
s he did so, his feet encountered a smooth 
—-~ object, which he supposed to be some kind 
of ani In terror he leaped from the bed, and 
groped about for the light. Unaccustomed to his 
surroundings, he was a long time in finding it; 
and at every step. he trembled lest the unknown 
— should attack him. 

t length he found the light, and looked about 
m for a weapon. He was on the point of 
calling for help, when he thou — of trying the 
closet. There he found seve canes. He se- 
lected the stoutest of them, and resolved to try 
conclusions with the intruder. 

He approached the foot of the bed, where = 
was somewhat protected by the footboard, a: 
raised his weapon for a a blow, while with 
his left - gh “si - ¢ bedelothes and be 
cautiously to wn. Then, nerv ~ 
himself for a final nal effort, ie tore the clothes from 
the and struck vielously at the round black 
object that he had exposed! 

e blow was enough to convince him that the 


“animal” was —y and always had been. His 
terror gave place to amusement, a= after he had 
his laugh out, he went back to bed and enjoyed 
undisturbed repose until morning. 
*& © 
TOLD OF TURNER. 
'URNER, the English painter, was blunt- 


spoken and often gruff, but on occasion he 
unbent enough to jest—occasionally at his own 
expense. The Bristol Times and Mirror Gres an 
amusing instance. 

His famous picture, “The Slave Ship,”—that 
wonderful combination of flaming and gorgeous 
ecolors,—was once descri by an exasperated 
critie as be cat having a fit in a dish of tomato 
salad.” Turner had never heard the phrase, but 
— cade a salad was passed to him at a dinner, 

ut on a critical and considering air as he re- 
ed it, my remarked to his neighbor: 

eNice, cool green, aes pe isn’t it? And the | 
beetroot a pretty red—not ite strong enough, 
and the dressing, delicate ut of yellow, that! 
Add some mustard, and then you have one of my 
pictures!” 

® © 


HE SPOKE THE LANGUAGE. 


DAILY newspaper tells of the arrival at San 

Francisco recently of Franklin Dalat, the 
eleven-year-old son of a Philippine head-hunter. 
The boy came in the care of an Episcopal mission- 
ary who has spent five years among the tribesmen 
of Luzon, and is in charge of the youngster’s edu- 
cation. 


The Filipino lad remarked that he knew about 


the United States. He understood baseball, he 
said, although he called it “miki 
mgs ou know baseball?” one questioner re- 


“What do you call the umpire?” 
mere him,” the missionary prompted, when the 
youngster hesitated. 
“Thief sometimes, but robber mostly,” the boy 
answered. 


Ca) 


CLEAR- SEEING MASSENET. 
RITICS have not yet assigned the late Mon- 


a 





sieur Massenet his permanent niche in the 
Temple of Fame, but most of them agree that he 


| was a charming, although not a great, composer. 


a ~ his face, and wound up 





He had one quality of character, however, which 
is not the invariable accompaniment of genius, 
musical and other: he could appreciate genius in 
others. 


A critic was indulging in py praise of 
is flattery: 
“Wa What was he? His talent is most 
absurdly exaggerated. I have > a and choose 
among a lot of rubbish in Wagn 
“Is that so?” commented Piiecccnct, suavely. 
“J should be quite happy with what you leave.” 





who knew the uses of clothing, | 





An anecdote taken from Figaro aitests it. | 


ene, FROM SKIN ne 
DO YOU REALIZ 
that to go through life tortured nad disfigured by 
itching, burning, scaly and crusted eczemas, rashes, 
and other skin and scalp humors is, in the majority of 
cases, y? Cuti soap and Cuticura oint- 
ment afford immediate relief in the most distressing 
cases, when the usual methods fail. They have also 
proved most valuable for the treatment of pimples, 
blackheads, redness and roughness of the face and 
g | hands, dandruff, itching, irritated scalps with dry, thin 
and falling hair, as well as for irritations and chafings 
of infancy and for all purposes of the toilet, bath and 
nursery. For liberal sample of Cuticura soap and oint- 
ment sent free with 32-p. Skin Book, address post-card 
to “Cuticura,’”’ Dept. 2A, Boston, Mass. [Adv. 


BOYS and GIRLS 


Take orders for the Handy Door Stop, which holds the 
door open at any ae int. Price 10c. One boy sold 
4 dozen in 2 weeks ool. S pay 

and packing and I will send you a free sample and 
ptive circulars. Shaver of 8a: e,L.L P.O.Drawer 279. 


56 BREEDS Chickens, Dycks, Geese and 


Turkeys. Hardy, northern 
raised, pure bred, of finest plumage. 
eggs and incubators at lowest prices. 
poultry f, 


Ha f. NEUBERT —— Box 899, MANKATO, = 


coe eer andforl ‘Guide 


FOR 1914 IS READY 
er than ever. Several splendid new 
ars the leading ey on Vege- 
p~- i Farm Seeds, Plants and bs. You 
it before you decide what kinds to p re 
Send for your copy today, It is free. 
JAMES VICK’S SONS, Rochester, N. Y. 
84 Stone Street, The Flower City. 


CLASS PINS 


FACTORY TO YoU 
NO. 1671 For College, School or Society 
Catalog with attractive prices mailed free upon re- 
quest. Special offer, either style of pins here illus- 
trated with any three letters and figures, one or two 
colors of enamel. STERLING SILVER, 30c each ; SS 
| $3.00 doz.; SILVER PLATE, 15c each: $1.50 doz. no =o 
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NewBandCatalo 


se 
Sent Free Seasons te 


enough. We will send you our big 









250 pages, 788 illtstrations, 67 art 
color pistes, 2,661 instruments described. 








BETTER LIGHT ' KEROSENE 

Beats ay TEN DAYS 
Electric os <a 4-1 
‘Si SEND NO MONEY 


pense if not satisfied. Gives wotaae white incandes- 

oa mets ae t, burns over 50jhours on one gallon Kerosene 
No odor, smoke or noise, simple, clean, won’t 

Se Guaranteed. e 

locatity to refer customers to. 

10-DAY FREE TRIAL 0 


xclusive naman | given. 


NTLE LAMP CO., 786 ALADDIN BLDG., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





BROS. CO., 256 BASTIAN BLDG., ROCHESTER, uy. 
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Bent Bones 










The Next Pair of 
Shoes You Buy— 
unnatural shoes, which bend the tender 


A’ 
toe bones, thereby creating corns, bunions, 
callouses, ingrowing nails, falling arch, etc. ? 

Or, will they be good-looking, aristocratic Rice 
& Hutchins Educators, which let bent bones 
straighten, drive away corns, etc.? 

Educators are made scientifically to distribute 
the foot space righ/—without extra looseness. 
Thus they “‘let the child's foot grow as it should,”’ 
and allow a grown foot to cure itself of foot troubles. 

| Made for men, women, children. Prices $1.35 
to $5.50. Always the same shape, year after year. 
| Unless EDUCATOR is branded on the sole, 


E they going to be those same narrow, 


| it’s not an orthopedically correct Rice & 
Hutchins Educator. 
If your shoe man doesn’t keep genuine 


Educators, write us for catalog, and mention 
whether you’re interested in men’s, women's 


UCATOR 


— SHOE. 


REG. U. &. PAT. OFF 
“Lets the foot grow 
as it should” 


| Rice & Hutchins 


“Comfortable 
As an Old Shoe, 
Yet Proud to 
Pass a Mirror’’ 


| Copper-Tip 
Educator 











RICE & HUTCHINS, INC. 


World's Shoemakers For The W hole Family 





18 HIGH STREET, BOSTON, U.S.A. 





finger on a tiny switch. Eight timesas powerfu 


new f science. ly 
to be sold direct to users at 
the new model. A few dollars, pa: 
secures you the relief from yo! your afflic 
that ou more thegone- e retail price. 
free, the Meare Book “restored hearing.’ PSend 


MEARS EAR PHONE co. Dept. 





Perfect Hearing!: 


Positive, perfect hearing for those who are afflicted with deafness. 
tific hearing instrument has eight different wane sovegine. instantly changed by a touch of the 
1, eight times as efficient, eight times as convenient, 
eight times as helpful as former famous Standard model. 
rite im Fy? our Introductory boy 4 on this 


Propber’s hoi Net Price to advertise 
le on easy terms, i red, 

today for this offer 
A postal brin; 
Send us your 






This scien- 





first 3,000 Nothin to pay fora thorough Trial Offer. 
pep Hyd dnp gh trial on your 
own ears in your own home, We want it 
back unless it helps you. Write for our 
booklet and Free Trial Offer today. 


2381, 45 West 34th Street, New York, N. ¥ 
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hang out to dry. 
lingerie, to the mechanic’s apron or overalls. 


do everything we claim for it. 


sold for $2.50. DELIVERED 
Read Premium Conditions, page 559, in The Companion of October 23d. 


iil 


clothing, making it germproof and snowy white. L the 
It will wash any article of clothing, from the daintiest laces or sheerest 


Every Perfection Vacuum Clothes Washer is sold with the money-back guarantee that it will 
It will fit inside any clothes boiler. 
suction washer for cleaning woolen blankets, flannels, etc. 


The Perfection Vacuum Clothes Washer given to Companion 
subscribers only for one new subscription and $1.00 extra; or 





PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Avenue, 


LUM 


Perfection Vacuum Clothes Washer 


Guaranteed to Give Satisfaction 


HE old method of washing clothes on the 

scrubbing board leads to an early destruc- 

tion of the clothes. The Perfection Vacuum 
Washer not only saves the wear and tear of 
clothes, but it will also save its cost each month 
in lessening labor. The elimination of the 
scrubbing board really means the elimination 
of blue Monday, chapped hands, backaches, 
and premature old age. 

The Washer is made of pure zinc, that can 
neither rust nor corrode, and is practically inde- 
structible. Neither does it contain a wheel, 
crank, or mechanism of any kind that could get 
out of order. It may also be operated even by a 
child—for the Washer does all the work ! 

This wonderful device will actually wash a 
boilerful of clothes without the aid of hand 
labor in twenty minutes! It operates on the 
vacuum suction principle, and will force the 
water continuously through every fibre of the 
All you have to do then is rinse, blue, and 


It is also convertible into a 
Descriptive circular upon request. 


FREE anywhere in the U. S. 


HNNNLUULANUONANUUOANUUONONAUUENGUOUONNOUUUONAUOORAUOANAUUAGAOOOEUOENAUUOAEAAUUAGTO AAU EAAA EAU AAU N EAA 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 
weekly paper for all the family. Its subscription 
price is $2.00 a year, in advance, including postage 

repaid to any address in the United States, $2.25 to 
Banada. and $3.00 to foreign countries. Entered at the 
Post Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class matter. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during the 
year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion. when sent by mail, 
should be by Post Office ag f Order or Express 

Money Order. When neither of these can be pro- 
cured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. It 
is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through the 
envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of mone by 
us, the date after the address on your Bet whic 
shows when the subscription expires, will be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which your 

per sent. Your name cannot be found on our 
ooks unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable to 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 


201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








NIGHTMARE. 

NIGHTMARE is a very vivid 

and disagreeable dream, in 
which the sleeper finds himself in 
various terrifying situations from 
which there is no escape. When 
the sufferer’s ‘fright reaches a 
climax, he awakens suddenly; 
sometimes he is aroused by his 
own efforts to scream for help. A bad form of 
nightmare occurs in young children; it is called 
“night terror.” The child awakes suddenly from 
a deep sleep, panting, wide eyed, screaming but 
inarticulate, and clings frantically to anyone who 
goes to the bedside. Such attacks are most 
common in children between four and eight years 
old, but they may occur at any age. 

When grown-up people have nightmare, it is 
generally owing to indiscretions in diet, such as 
mince pie or lobster eaten late at night. Many 
persons have to be very careful about what they 
eat for supper, and can never safely go to sleep 
lying flat on the back. 

One characteristic of nightmare is the startling 
reality of it. It lacks the misty vagueness of 
pleasant dreams, and has, while it lasts, all the 
sharp outline.of an actual occurrence. Therefore 
it is important that young children should be 
wisely and gently handled when they suffer from 
night terrors. Do not scold them, or laugh at 
them, or argue with them. They have suffered a 
real shock with a consequent loss of nervous force. 
Until the paroxysm has spent itself, do not leave 
a child who has suffered in this way alone. 

Sometimes, in older children, nightmare accom- 
panies overpressure at school, and the tendency 
to it disappears in the holidays. In such cases, 
lighten the pressure of work as much as possible, 
make the evening meal light and digestible, and 
keep the child from excitement during the few 
hours before bedtime. 
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A MEMORY OF JENNY LIND. 


N 1834, writes a friend of The 

Companion, my father moved 
from New Hampshire to a little 
Canadian settlement on the stage 
road halfway between Waterloo 
and Montreal. There he set up an 
inn for the convenience of the trav- 
eling public, who wished to break 
the tiresome journey by stage. There had been a 
distillery on the place, but, true to his principles, 
father promptly destroyed it, and had his sign 
painted “The Temperance Inn,” so that no one 
might mistake the character of the place. 

Our nearest neighbors were French people, who 
had no children; but there were six of us, so we 
did not get lonesome. The daily arrival of the 
stage never ceased to be exciting. Then there 
were other travelers in chaise and on horseback, 
and once a year a caravan of animals passed 
through. Think of six children having a whole 
menagerie to themselves! We enjoyed the ele- 
phants especially. There was a lake a little way 
from our house where the men took them to 
bathe. It was great sport to watch the big 
animals squirt water over one another with their 
trunks. 

Our house would look very bare in these days of 
palatial hotels. There were no carpets on the 
floors, but Irish Norah, the maid, kept them im- 
maculately clean by daily scrubbings. On extra 
occasions our mother would sand over the floor of 
the public reception room in intricate patterns, 
and then woe betide the youngster who ventured 
in to disturb the work of art! 

One day there was the stir of preparation that 
always preceded the arrival of a special guest, 
whose coming had been previously announced. 
We asked no questions, for in those days children 
did not inquire into the doings of their elders, but 
we stationed ourselves where we could command 
a good view of the passengers as they left the 
stage. Imagine our disappointment when only 
two or three men and a very plainly dressed 
woman got out of the stage. The woman wore a 
veil, so we could not see her face ;. but her clothing 
looked rather shabby, so we ran into the kitchen 
to tell Norah that no one of any account had come. 
Norah was not in sight, but presently she bustled 
in, very much excited." 

“If you childer want to see the greatest singer 
in the world,” she said, “jist pape in the dining 
room at the end of the table be your fayther.” 

We “paped,” and there sat our plainly dressed 
traveler. She had a sweet face, but we could not 
understand why “the greatest singer in the world” 
should wear an old black dress with patches at 
the elbow (I saw them myself). As we pushed 
and scuffled in our eagerness to see her, the door 
Swung wide open, to our great confusion. My 
father shook his head at us, but the lady laughed. 








As we beat a hasty retreat, I saw that she was 
speaking to him. 

We felt that we were great offenders, and when 
father came out into the kitchen a few minutes 
later, we expected areprimand. But he only said, 
“You children may go into the parlor for awhile. 
Miss Lind wants to see you.” 

It was a very bashful company that filed into 
the room. The great singer sat in a low rocking- 
chair by the fireplace, and as we entered, beck- 
oned us to come to her. I was the smallest of the 
group, so she lifted me up to her lap, and then 
she began to sing to us. I wish that I could 
remember what she sang, but we knew nothing 
about songs or music, and could only feel the 
beauty of the tender voice and the charm of the 
woman herself. I am sure Jenny Lind never sang 
to a more appreciative audience, or left a sweeter 
memory behind her. 


* © 


SORRY FOR THEIR KING. 


N English professor, who had been a fellow 
student and friend of Edward VII when he 
was the Prince of Wales, was appointed honorary 
physician to his majesty shortly after he became 
king. 

The professor was very proud of this, and wished 
his students to know of the honor conferred upon 
him. e wrote upon the blackboard in his 
classroom, “Professor Baker is pleased to inform 
his students that he has been appointed honorary 
sor to his majesty, ~ yt dward.”’ 

he professor shortly left the room, and when 
he returned to meet another class, he could not 
understand why they should be so much amused 
at what he had written. Later, however, he dis- 
covered that some one had carefully added to his 
announcement the following: 

“God save the King.” 

















The Companion presents a NEW IDEA 
in calendars this year. 


THE HOME CALENDAR for -1914 is 
unique in being a REAL CALENDAR for 
every-day use. 

While no pains have been spared to pro- 
duce an article in good taste, the first con- 
sideration has been toward PRACTICAL 
UTILITY. 

The reception which this NEW IDEA 
has met upholds our judgment, that our 
subscribers would most appreciate a useful 
rather than purely ornamental article. 

The new Calendar consists of a pad of 
twelve sheets, 23, x 3% inches in size, 
mounted on heavy cardboard back. This 
is beautifully enriched by ornament in 
color and gold. : 

Each sheet of the pad carries the calen- 
dar of one month in plain, large figures. 
It bears also, in two small marginal forms, 
the calendar of the month that precedes, 
and of the month that follows. Each sheet 
is also appropriately decorated. The Cal- 
endar can be stood up, by using the easel 
attached to the back, or it can be hung 
upon the wall. 

Perry Mason Company. 


*® € 


THE COMPROMISING AMERICAN DRESS. 


N a recent book by Mr. Henry James, entitled 
“A Small Boy and Others,” there are two de- 
lightful stories of Thackeray. 


In the early fifties, when the main resource of 
Mr. James’s wardrobe, like that of other small 
New York boys of that time, was a little sheath- 
like jacket, tient in the body, closed at the neck, 
and adorned front with a single row of brass 
buttons, he was hovering in the neighborhood 
of his father’s library, prompted by a desire to 
see the great Mr. Thackeray, who had come to 
America to lecture on “The English Humorists.” 
A formidable voice proceeded from the door: 

“Come here, little boy, and show me your ex- 
traordinary jacket!” 7 

My sense of my jacket became from that hour 
a heavy one, writes Mr. James, further enriched 
as my vision is by my shyness of posture before 
the seated, the celebrated visitor, who struck me, 
in the sunny light of the animated room, as enor- 
mously big, and who, although he laid on my 
shoulder the hand of benevolence, bent on my 
costume the spectacles of wonder. 1 was to know 
later on, adds Mr. James, why he had been so 
amused, and why, after asking me if this were the 
common uniform of my age and class, he re- 
marked that in England, were I to go there, I 
should be addressed as “Buttons.” 

The d story bel to a later moment, an 
occasion, to continue in Mr. James’s own words 
on wiich I see the great humorist familiarly seate 
with us in Paris, during the spring of 1857, at some 
repast or other. 

r youngest was beside him, a small sister, 
then not quite in her eighth year, and arrayed 
Po  segigeene after the fashion of the period and 
place ; and the tradition lingered long of his havin 
suddenly laid his hand on her little flounce 

rson and exclaimed, with ludicrous horror: 

“Crinoline? Iwas suspecting it! So young and 
so depraved!” 





*® © 
MR. STONE’S LUCK. 


HEN the agent paid Mrs. Stone the amount 

of insurance her husband had carried, ac- 
cording to Everybody's Magazine, he asked her to 
take out a policy on her own life. 


“T believe I will,” she said, “as my husband 
had such good luck.” 


Wireless Manual and Catalog B of Electrical supplies 
andnoveltiesFREE. David Killoch Co.,,57 MurrayS8t., N.Y. 


Brown’s Bronchial Troches 


For Coughs and Sore Throat. No opiates. Sample 
free. JOHN L. BROWN & SON, Box 2278, Boston, Mass. 
SHORT-STORY WRITING 

A course of forty lessons in the history, form, struc- 
ture and writing of the Short-Story taught by J. Berg 
wein, Editor, cott’s M: f° 
250-page catalogue free. rite to-day. 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, 
Dr. Esenwein Department 81, Springfield, Mass. 
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up. They are Wonder Houses 
practical, inexpensive 








SELF DELUSION 
MANY PEOPLE DECEIVED BY COFFEE. 


We like to defend our indulgencies and habits 
even though we may be convinced of their actual 
harmfulness. 

A man can convince himself that whiskey is 
good for him on a cold morning, or beer on a hot 
summer day—when he wants the whiskey or beer. 

It’s the same with coffee. Thousands of people 
suffer headache and nervousness year after year 
but try to persuade themselves the cause is not 
coffee—because they like coffee. 

“While yet a child I commenced using coffee 
and continued it,” writes a Wisconsin man, “until 
I was a regular coffee fiend. I drank it every 
morning and in consequence had a blinding head- 
ache nearly every afternoon. 

“My folks thought it was coffee that ailed me, 
but I liked it and would not admit it was the 
cause of my trouble, so I stuck to coffee and the 
headaches stuck to me. 

“Finally, the folks stopped buying coffee and 
brought home some Postum. They made it right 
(directions on package) and told me to see what. 
difference it would make with my head, and 
during that first week on Postum my old affliction 
did not bother me once. From that day to this we 
have used nothing but Postum in place of coffee 
| —headaches are a thing of the past and the whole 
| family is in fine health. 
| Postum looks good, smells good, tastes good, 
is good, and does good to the whole body.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Read “The Road to Wellville,” in packages. 

Postum now comes in two forms: 

Regular Postum—must be well boiled. 

Instant Postum—is a soluble powder. A tea- 
spoonful dissolves quickly in a cup of hot water 
and, with cream and sugar, makes a delicious 
beverage instantly. Grocers sell both kinds. 





The 
Delicious, 
Refreshing, 
Satisfying, 
Stimulating 
~ §6r drink “for all the 






















dies all 
love it. 
Grocers and Drug- 
gists Everywhere. 


For Free Samples 
Address Dept. 543, 
ARMOUR AND COMPANY 
CHICAGO 











rabbits, birds? 


Oil your gun 
with 3-in-One 
and every shot 


goes straight to the mark. Makes trigger work 
right—keeps barrel bright inside and out. Write to 
Three-in-One Oil Co., 42AlT. Broadway, New 
York City, for generous sample bottle — FREE. 


j CRE. 
eosisted to its i gone, lowest price. 
MODELS FURNISHED, ‘Write for Pree Bock. 








“There’s a Reason” for Postum. 


Practical Auto School, 68 N Beaver St.. New York 





sensation in the motor world. Yet every 


owners of the Master “Six.” 
ever motor cars are used. 


“T did not believe there was a car built at anything 
like the price that would do what this wonderful 
“Six’’ does. All I can say is that everything you 
claimed for it has been fulfilled in performance— 
and then some. 

It climbs such hills on high as I never believed a 
car could mount. The motor is practically noise- 
less. The new one-motion electric starter can be 
described by only one word ‘perfect.’” 





_ “Theengine isa marvel. Its pulling qualities are 
simply wonderful. Its ability to throttle down on 
high speed is something in which the prospective 
buyer should be more interested than that the ma- 
chine can run 75 miles an houron high. ‘The steer- 
ing gear makes it glide around corners as though 
it were automatically controlled.” 





“The new ‘Six’? is the most complete and best 
all-around designed car that has ever been produced 
and I am more than pleased with the whole appear- 
ance. The motor is ideal. The electric starter is a 
masterpiece. You have reduced everything to its 
simplest form.” 








In Record Time the Master “Six” 
Has Sold Itself to the Nation 


Public opinion has endorsed our own belief in the new Chalmers “Six.” 


Record sales prove the new “Six” the most popular of all Chalmers cars. East, 
West, North and South this Master car has leaped to instant favor. 


The phenomenal sales record of the Master “Six” is simply the result of un- 


usual value in the car itself. For the 1914 Chalmers “Six” sells 


We have made strong claims for the new “Six”—claims that have caused a 


itself. 


claim has been proved. 


The Chalmers Standard Road Test reveals the Master “Six” through a course 
of sprouts which can neither hide its defects nor exaggerate its virtues—a trial such 
as not one owner in a thousand would give his car. 


This is the plan by which the Master “ Six” has sold itself to the nation. 


Here are extracts from a few of the scores of letters we have received from 
Read how this great new car is making good wher- 


Read What These Owners Say About the Master “‘Six” 


“A person who never owned an automobile or 
drove one, could throw the switch and start the 
“Six.” The improved disc clutch makes it easier to 
make a good start than a bad one. Not a jerk to it. 
Some of the speeds seem unnecessary. I have 
started on any of them, but I suppose that when 
you are in the mud, sand or water they ought to be 

. Its speed capacity is more than I care to 
monkey with.” 





“TI conscientiously believe that you have in the new 
“Six” the best automobile “buy” on the market 
regardless of price. It looks as if your success this 
season depends merely upon being able to supply 
cars to fill your orders.” 





. “T have driven several high priced cars, and con- 
sider the performance and looks of the new Chalmers 
as good as any car at four or five thousand dollars.” 





“T bought your model 24 without a demonstration 
as I was convinced it was the car I wanted and that 
it would ride smoothly and easily. I am more than 
pleased, as it has demonstrated itself beyond my 
expectations.” ° 


Chalmers Motor Company, Detroit 














HEN hehad helped 
W in the milking and 

fed the cows, Ole 
ran down the road from 
the farm to Naes, in much 
fear lest the Molde mail- 
packet steamer, which he 
eould see coming on the 
water, should reach the 
landing before him. On 
the pier the waiting drivers of kariols laughed 
at sight of him, and one of them cried, ‘‘ Here 
comes little Ole, in search of his Americans!’’ 

He cared not for the laughter—he was in 
time for the boat. Soon, while passengers con- 
gested the gangplank, his glance was arrested 
by the magic letters, U. S. A., on a pile of 
portmanteaus. They had come from the land 
of promise—the land where Ole’s brother Hans 
was. Darting through the crowd, he ad- 
dressed the Americans, who were waiting to 
claim their luggage: ‘‘Oh American gentle- 
men and ladies, let me bear up your little 
trunks to hotel !’’ 

It seemed to the tourists wonderfully good 
English for a Norwegian boy. ‘‘How did you 
learn English so well?’’ asked one young man. 

‘*T want go to America—I ask all names,’’ 
said Ole. 

Then the young man, whom the 
others called ‘‘Leonard,’’ laughed, 
and said, ‘‘Well, how would you like 
to go to America with me?’’ 

‘*Oh, I should like much!’’ cried 
Ole; and then the prospect of going 
to America so filled his brain that he 
actually said nothing more, even 
when Leonard paid him for carrying 
his valise up the hill. 

To go to America had been Ole’s 
dream ever since the day, five years 
before, when his brother Hans had 
kissed him good-by, and said, 
‘*When I save up money, I’ll send 
for you, Ole.’’ But Hans had mar- 
ried since, and the money had not 
been sent. 

In the meantime the lad had picked 
up a useful vocabulary from the 
English tourists in the valley; and 
ever since Nielsen’s Kristine had 
been carried away to America by a 
lady passing through the Romsdal, 
he had hoped that some traveler 
would bear him away also to the 
land of promise. ‘ 

As Ole hurried home from the 
hotel, his head was on fire with hope 
and expectation. The boy was not 
used to people who spoke lightly in 
any sort of way. He took it for 
granted that the American gentle- 
man seriously meditated taking him 
to America. And yet the boy’s good 
sense assured him that nothing definite had 
been said. Well, he would see the gentleman 
in the morning. 

In such a mind Ole went to bed, but sleep 
would not come. He turned restlessly and 
often. When sleep came at last, Ole was still 
drowsily repeating to himself, ‘‘How would 
you like to go with me, my boy ?’’ 

Ole was astir the following morning in 
time to catch the first rays of the light that 
peeped over the hills into the valley. He had | 
business to do—he must ascertain just what | 
Leonard did mean. 

Ole’s tasks were done, and he stood waiting | 
by the roadside when the long line of kariols 
bearing the tourists from Naes to Ormeim came 
past the farm. Leonard recognized him, and 
halting, called out gaily, ‘‘How are you, little | 
I-want-to-go-to- America ?’’ 

‘*Please, sir, you take me with you?’’ cried 
the boy, eagerly. 

‘*Certainly, when my ship comes in, I’ll 
come after you,’’ the young man replied, laugh- 
ing, as he drove away. 

‘*That’s a queer little chap,’’ he said to his 
companions. 

‘*He seems anxious to improve his English, ’’ 
was the answer, ‘‘and it’s quite wonderful 
how well he pronounces.’’ A moment later 
the tourists had forgotten all about the boy; 
but what was to them a trivial incident had 
changed the whole course of Ole’s life. 

‘*T shall take you when my ship comes in.’’ 
Ole thought of no ship but the daily packet 
between Naes and Molde. He must hurry, 
else he could not be ready to go away with the 
young gentleman when his ship next came in. 

He was familiar with the tourists’ routine; 
they rarely remained more than a day in the 
valley. They would drive to Ormeim in the 
morning, back to Naes in the afternoon, and 














then leave by the early boat for Molde and the | | passed far below the dear and solemn forest | from Naes soon, doesn’t he??? 


outer world. He had but one day in which | 
to get ready for the voyage. 

Ole returned slowly to the house, maturing | 
his plans for going away. All his prepara- 
tions and leave-takings must be got through | 
before night. | 

The women at the farm were not incredulous | 
when told of the wonderful good fortune | 
that had befallen the boy. They were simple | 
folk, believing, as did their neighbors, that 








Americans were rich, gen- 
erous, and eccentric peo- 
ple. They wished the 
farmer were at home; he 
could give Ole good coun- 
sel, but he had gone to 
attend the annual horse 
market at Hammer; and 
Bertha, his daughter, 
was away with Jornsen’s 
Hilda, at the Saeter, far up the mountainside, 
guarding the valley cattle in their pastures on 
the slopes, and making huge ‘‘lipes’’ of cheese 
for the winter’s use. 

Ole must say good-by to Bertha. Ever 
since Ole, an orphan with no friend but the 
brother in America, had come to live at the 
farm, Bertha had been good tohim. His heart 
swelled at the thought of leaving her; he 
could not go away without bidding her God- 
be-with-you. 

He put on his new suit of clothes. Then 
with a stout stick in his hand, and a coil of 
rope round his waist, Ole began the ascent. 
Soon the valley with its little world of tourists 
and peasants was left behind ; the farmhouses, 
and the fields where the freshly cut hay hung 
on long lines of poles, drying in the sunshine, 


ORAWN BY HENRY SANDHAM 










ABOUT HIM. 


| grew vague, like the background of a picture; 


the boy passed into the dusk forest, where 
searce a bird or insect disturbed the solemn 
hush. 

Some distance up the ascent he came to a 
pile of rocks, which served as part of a very 
important item in the domestic economy of the 
valley. They formed the upper station of a 
cable, down which the peasants sent their 


upland hay and fagots to their farms. This | 


wire, or, more properly, rope, spanned a por- 
tion of the valley with an incline sufficient to 
cause the descent of any weight hung upon it. 


The cable was anchored at either end by a/| 


huge pile of stones. The upper anchorage was 
built solidly on the edge of a bold precipice, | 


while tlie lower was erected in the plain below. | 


As Ole passed the station, he noticed some 
bundles of hay that had been left there with 
the rope and hook for attaching them to the 
wire. The hay belonged to the family with 
which he lived. It was evident that the 
farmer, trusting to the unusually fine weather, 
had gone to the horse market with his harvest- 
ing unfinished. 

At the Saeter the boy found the girls in the 
midst of cheese-making. With what unques- 
tioning faith they heard his wonderful news! 
They bubbled over with ohs! and ahs! Ole 
was a fortunate boy! 

At parting, they presented him with a huge 
cheese as provision for his journey, and bade 
him farewell with many good wishes and some 
tears. Ole promised to come back to Norway 
when his fortune had been made. ‘‘And, O 


Bertha, I will bring you the biggest aver | 


breastpin in America!’’ he cried. 

With a woe choking in his throat and blind- | 
ing tears in nis eyes, Ole began to descend the | 
mountain. He went down, and far down, in 
/a dream of distress. It was not until he had 


that he took notice of the clouds gathering 
below him. A shower would soon fall, and 
the hard-won hay would be spoiled. 

‘*Well, I can do one last little service for my 
loving friends,’’ thought Ole. He turned and 
hurried back to the station, that he might send 
the hay down to the valley before the shower. 

The boy had succeeded in tying the hay into 
one great bundle, and was about to start it on 
its downward journey, when a drop of rain 


THE FURY OF ALL THE WINDS 
SEEMED TO ROAR AND SHRIEK 





fell. It made a dark round spot on his jacket, | 
which he had thrown on the ground. Ole 
stared at the clouds with great alarm. 

Now his thought was for his new clothes. 
Never before had he owned a suit bought for | 
his sole use. Previously, as far back as he 
could remember, he had been dressed in some- | 
body’s old garments. 

It had taken the careful hoarding of many | 
a tourist-given 6re to buy this suit. How 
imprudent of him to wear it on this trip to the 
Saeter that he might cut a fine figure before 
Bertha! Bertha had not seemed to notice his | 
grandeur at all; she was-entirely taken up 
with himself and America. And now, before | 
he could possibly reach the valley, his clothes | 
would be wet, soaking, ruined. And then how | 
could he go away with the Americans? 

As these thoughts flashed through Ole’s 
mind, they were almost at once followed by a | 
suggestion of possible escape from the calamity. | 
Why not go down with the hay? 

He knew some boys who had sent a dog 
down to the valley tied to a bundle of fagots; 
it had given evidence of having been much 
frightened, but otherwise it was unhurt. 

The raindrops came faster. There was no 
time for deliberation. Without more reflection, 








the hay, seated himself astride of the bundle, 
kicked vigorously against the rock, and | 
launched himself into space. 

The descent was very slow at first, and Ole’s | 
courage was high, although he did not dare to 
look into the dizzy depths below. A sense of 
his temerity grew on him as he became con- 
scious of a gradual increase in the rapidity of 
the movement. From instant to instant the | 
descent grew swifter, swifter yet, until the | 
fury of all thewinds seemed toroar and 
shriek about him. He could think of 
but one thing—the rope. That he | 
clung to with utter despair; and then, 
beyond a blinding, breathless, terri- 
fying rush through space, he knew no 
more. 

A passing carter found him, lying 
on the ground by the lower pile of 
stones, and he was carried on to the 
farm, apparently dead. But the 
physician, hastily summoned from 
Naes, said that Ole would live. He 
was terribly bruised; but no bones | 
were broken. 

As the afternoon waned, he regained 
consciousness, and begged piteously | 
to see the American. ‘‘He will go | 
away without me!’’ the boy sobbed. | 
So the doctor, fearing fever would | 
come on the boy, soothed him by a 
promise to talk to the young gentle- 
man himself. — 

It was twilight when, at a signal 
from the farmer’s wife, the doctor, 
who, like most educated Norwegians, 
spoke English, went down the hill to 
meet Leonard. Taking it for granted 
that some formal agreement had been 
entered into, he approached Leonard with an 
expression of regret that Ole’s condition ren- 
dered it impossible for him to travel at present. 

The young American’s surprise at this 
address, and his evident misunderstanding of 
the situation, convinced the doctor that there 
had been a mistake. Indeed, the whole party 
had come up, and a chorus of regret and sym- 
pathy had been expressed, before Leonard 
could be brought to realize that something said | 
by him had indirectly brought about this | 
catastrophe. 

‘*This is terrible!’’ said the young man, | 
very sorrowfully. ‘‘To think that my light | 
| words should have brought the poor boy to 
this!’’ 

It was in vain his fellow travelers urged that | 
he should not hold himself responsible for a 
child’s misunderstanding. | 


‘*T should have remembered that he was a | 















doctor aside. ‘‘There will be expenses,’’ he | 
said, as he put something into his hand. | 
‘“*And you can tell the boy I will not leave 
to-morrow. ’”’ 

The party of Americans took the next morn- 
ing’s boat for Molde, leaving Leonard at Naes. | 


and gave a cheerful account of the boy, who 
was rapidly recovering. 

**T shall leave you here,’’ he said, ‘‘and 
sail direct to Hull. I’m going back to New 
York, ’’ said he. 

‘*What? Give up the trip to Paris!’’ they 
cried. 








| vacation will soon be over. I should be at | 
home before the college term to rub up a bit, | 
and traveling is awfully expensive. ’’ 

Here some one interrupted him: ‘‘And Ole | 
goes to America with the emigrants who sail | 


Leonard blushed. ‘‘Yes,’’ he said. 

Then his friends understood why there was 
not money enough for the trip to Paris. And | 
the men told one another that Leonard was 
‘‘awfully soft,’’ but somehow their eyes looked 
even more than former good will to him after 
that. As for the ladies of the party—well, 
Leonard had become so very popular with 








enough to him for handshakes in good-by. 
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Ole caught in both hands the rope that bound | § 


child,’’ said the young man. He drew the || 


He rejoined them a week later at Christiania, it 


**Yes, I’ve got some things to do. My | | 


them that the men could hardly get near | 5 
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SEASONABLE 
OFFERINGS 





LADIES’ WOOL SWEATER. 

Given to Companion subscribers only for 
one new solicited subscription and $1.10 
extra; or sold for $2.25. DELIVERED 
FREE anywhere in the United States. 
Read Premium Conditions, page 559, in 
The Companion of October 23d 

Latest mannish style, with two pockets, 
plain knit and V front with silk-sewn, 
nontearable buttonholes. Furnished in 
cardinal, white or gray. Give bust meas- 
ure and color. Sizes 34 to 42 inches. 


GIRLS’ WOOL SWEATER. 

Given to Companion subscribers only - 
one new solicited subscription and 60 cen 
extra; or sold for $ DELI VERED 
FREE anywhere in the United States. 
Read Premium Conditions, page 559, in 
The Companion of October 23d. 

Same style, quality and colors as the 
Ladies’ Sweater. Sizes 28 to 34 inches 
bust measure. 





THE “ NEWPORT.” 

Given to Companion subscribers only for 
one new solicited subscription and 10 ceats 
extra; or sold for 85 cents. DELIVERED 
FREE anywhere in the United States. 
Read Premium Conditions, pege 559, in 
The Companion of October 23d. 

The ‘‘Newport,’’ a dainty and useful 
wrap for evening or piazza wear, consists 
of a knitted wool scarf, finished at each 
end with an 8-inch fringe, making the 
entire length about two yards, and half 
ayard wide. Last season the ‘‘Newport’’ 
was one of our most popular Offers with 
a correspondingly large demand, Fur- 
nished in either black or white. 





MEN’S WOOL COAT SWEATER. 

Given to Companion subscribers only for 
one new solicited y+ tion and 75 cents 
extra; or sold 2.00. DELIVERED 
FREE anywhere ‘* the United States. 
Read Premium Conditions, page 559, in 
The Companion of October 23d. 

In cold weather the Coat Sweater is 
often worn as a substitute for an over- 
coat. Made of dark gray yarn, with 
pearl buttons, Byron collar and two pock- 
ets, and is of good weight, length and 
finish, Every garment is fully guaran- 
teed. Sizes 36 to 42 inches chest measure, 


BOYS’ WOOL COAT SWEATER. 

Given to Companion subscribers only for 
one new solicited subscription and 60 cents 
extra; or sold for $1.50. DELIVERED 
FREE anywhere in the United States. 
Read Premium Conditions, page 55°, in 
The Companion of October 23d 

Made of dark gray yarn, with pearl but- 
tons. Sizes 28 to 34 inches. The quality 
and style are the same as the Men’s. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
Boston, Mass. 
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WRITE FOR CATALOG 


Co. 
The Emerson Piano The Best the New Year Can Bring You 


DANIEL WEBSTER 
BENSDORP'S| fa FLOUR 


nen 2 It stands at the forefront for quality 
and good living 


Each ear adds to its fame and its sales. It comes to you as the scien- 

our from new and special mills, rded at every stage of the 
process by skill and long experience. It is special from the blend of 
the wheat to the final test of more bread and better nourishment. 
| The accepted standard of the flour-world was not high enough, so 

















That’s x it’s economy 





to buy Bensdorp’s | Daniel Webster Flour moved it up to “Better than the Best.” 
Always in Yellow Wrapper DANIEL WEBSTER FLOUR WILL MAKE A NAME AND A 
ple on Request TRADE FOR ANY LIVE GROCER IN ANY COMMUNITY. 
STEPHEN L. BARTLETT CO. | If pate Welees Flour does not make the best bread you have ever 
Importers, Boston, Mass. OUR GUARANTEE tut - = oie — ba, Cpe we hw oy = empty to the dealer a 





INSIST UPON YOUR GROCER SUPPLYING YOU 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL COMPANY, New Ulm, Minnesota 
DAILY CAPACITY: Wheat Flour 5000 Barrels; Rye and Corn Products 400 Barrels; Elevator Capacity 2,600,000 Bushels. 
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A Suncial Limited Offer 


i Alll-Clamp Extension Rink Skate 


gala G is the royal winter sport. To thoroughly enjoy it you must have only perfect skates. 
The Al-Clamp Extension Rink Skate is one of our most attractive Offers. This popularity is 
m8 ely due to “Aree reasons. First, the care taken by the manufacturer to produce a skate of 

oubted durability and perfection of construction, and second, zo the adoption of the Extension 
foot plate feature. This invention enables a boy to extend the length of the foot plate with the 
growth of the foot. ‘The skates may be adjusted to fit shoes measuring from 10 to 12 inches in length. 
Third, the runners are detachable, thus allowing the use of Hockey or Speed Runners on same foot plate. 


Hockey Runners Speed Runners 
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i Extension Rink Skate 
( Extension Rink SKate Hockey and Speed Runners 
This style is shown in the large cut. The runners are made of crucible These are shown in position in the miniature cuts. Either can be 
( cast steel and are detachable. The skates are quickly fastened to the feet attached, if desired, to the Extension Rink style shown in the large cut. 
Y by adjustable clamps and lever. When once set, no key or wrench is These runners are made of fine welded steel, hardened and tempered. 
necessary. . Thousands of these skates are in use by our subscribers. Price of either style of runner 50 cents per pair, postpaid. 
Our ty ecial 4 s We have only 500 pairs of the 
p a Limited Offer. All-Clamp Extension Rink SKates. 
zs The style is shown in the illustration. We will supply these sKates until our stock 
is exhausted at the special price of 75 cents per pair, postpaid. 
»9) 
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